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Hgricultural. 


Growing Rape. 


The evidence of all those who have grown 
rape seems to be that it isa most valuable 
forage crop for sheep, swine and poultry, 
also fattening stock and dry cows, and 
would be for milch cows, if it were not for 
the turnip flavor in the milk. 

Care is necessary in turning cattle and 
sheep into it, however, as too hearty a feed 
may cause bloating, and therefore they 
should be given a feed of grass or dry hay 
before they are let in the rape field, and not 
be allowed to remain there too long. It may 
also cause scouring in lambs and calves, but 
removal to other pasture will usually check 
this. The time allowed in the rape field may 
be gradually inereased day by day, until 
they are allowed to spend the day there if 
they please, though itis better, even then, 
to have another field to which they can go 
and lie down to chew the cud. With hogs 
there is no danger of bloat, but may be of 
scouring at first. 

After a cold storm which keeps the sheep 
out of the rape field fora day or two, the 
same care is needed to see that they do not 
go to it hungry, nor should they be put in 
while there is frost on the leaves, lest so 
much cold tood may cause bowel disorders. 
As the sheep get very faton rape it would 
be well to visit them twice a day, to see 
that none of them lie down and get on their 
backs inlow places, or between the ridges, 
if they are sown in ridges, as some advise. 
The sheep in that position cannot get up 
without assistance, and cannot live many 
hours, s 

The rape plant will grow upon almost 
any ground where turnips will grow, and 
should be sownin June or July, on land 
well prepared, in drills about 2} feet apart, 
using about 24 pounds per acre. Some sow 
it broadcast early inthe spring with oats, 
using about five pounds per acre, but this 
plan does not seem to giye as good satis- 
faction as sowing in drills. As regards the 
sowing in ridges spoken of above, we never 
saw any advantage in that for turnips 
unless it were in a place where the ground 
Was liable to be tlooded at some part of the 
season, and we would not select such a field 
for turnips or rape, if we had higher land, 
even though it were not so rich. Therefore 
We advise level culture. 

The seed is one of the least expensive of 
any that is used for forage plants, being 
from six to seven cents a pound in lots of 
ten pounds or over, or not to exceed twenty- 

ents an acre. There are some who 
have grown it and do not let the cattle or 
sheepon it, but eat some twice a day and 
feel it at the barn or in the yard. They say 
fed to mileh cows directly, or an 
hou: after milking, it imparts no taint to 
tt .as the effects have passed off in 
secretions before the next ‘milking 
[his may be true, as we have fed 
turnip tops and cabbage leaves in 
y and could not detect the flavor in 
‘,nor did our customers, some of 
ould not have been backward about 
« of it if they had. 

t is cut or eaten off it quickly starts 
‘owth, and one reason why cutting 
ving itto the animals is liked by 
s that they can use the oldest first, 
" ¢ animals will sometimes go back to 
tender leaves just starting, thus 
their growth, and getting poorer 
cause Immature. It should be 
feeding in about six weeks after 
has been sown, and will be fit to 
t least four weeks from that time, 
second crop should be fit to begin 
It will continue growing even 
ere frost, as it does not kill any 
isily than a turnip. The Dwarf 

reckoned to be the best variety. 

it be cured for hay or put in the 

‘ may be kept some weeks in a 

if spread so thin that it will not 
{ this is very eonvenient for those 

it for poultry feeding in early 

(he towl are said to like it very 

i is an excellent green food for 








di more about the bloating. If 

lave ready access to salt it is said 

lie chance of bloating, especially 

also have another pasture to run 

animal that is badly bloated may 

| that is easier than curing, and 

‘not supposed to be injured at 

|, though if it had fed long on 

might be the turnip or rape 

le meat. But the danger of bloat- 

illy over before the end of the 

veeks, if not before the end of the 

Those who fatten stock on 

iid take them from it about two 

‘ore slaughtering, that the flavor 
‘ss away from the meat. 
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of it, at any rate, for this year, for we have 
seen nothing yet from any one who has 
tried it, and was not well satisfied with the 
result. It will need to be kept clear of 
weeds, and perhaps thinned as rutabegas 
would be when it first comes up, but it soon 
so shades the ground that a weed seed will 
not germinate. 


»~ 
<Q 


Orchard Cover Crops. 

Bulletin 198, from Cornell Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N. Y., is an exhaustive 
treatise upon cover crops for orchards, and 
we propose to extract from it, in a con- 
densed form, some part of the information it 
gives upon a subject which has become of: 
great importance at this time, when the 





demand for American fruit is increasing soq } 


rapidly that we need to maintain the fer- 
tility and productiveness of our orchards. 

While some succeed in doing this by top- 
dressing and pasturing, and others by the 
use ot tarm manures or commercial fertil- 
izers, and perhaps by clean cultivation and 
manuring, this bulletin treats more espe- 
cially of the results of green manuring to 
supply the nitrogen and humus necessary 
for the growth of trees and fruit, instead of 
furnishing them in barnyard manure, often | 
hard to obtain in sufficient quantity, expen- 
sive in first cost, and made much more so by 
the labor of hauling and handling. 

The solubility of the mineral plant food is 
known to depend largely upon the presence 
of carbonic acid in the soil. This depends 
principally upon the decay of organic vege- 




















IMP. FLYING FOX. CHAMPION BULL OVER THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


The most famous animal that ever left Jersey since the champion 
cow, Coomassie, came to America in 1881. 








table matter. As they decompose, humus 
is formed as a product of the decay. They 
not only furnish nitrogenous plant food, 
but liberate the mineral elements, a proc- 
ess which is called nitrification. The 


nitrogen to the acre; the mammoth red or 
peavine clover 130 pounds; crimson clover 
104 pounds, and common red clover 87 
pounds. The physical condition of the soil 





ammonium compounds become oxidized 
into nitrites, and further oxidization | 
changes them again into nitrates. The | 
active agents in this work are known to | 
be bacteria, and they have been identified. | 
They thrive best in soils having an adequate | 
supply of exygen and water. Humus and | 
good tillage secure moisture and make the | 
soil porous. While this is to be obtained | 
from barnyard manure, we have given | 
above reasons why it is desirable to find | 
cheaper methods, and also, if used as freely | 
on the orchard as in cultivated crops, the | 
excess of nitrogen may have an injurious | 
rather than a beneficial effect. 
The cover crop does not mean that it is | 
something to be taken off as grain crops 
would be for the grain and straw, but some- | 
thing grown especially for the benefit of the | 
orchard. The period of active growth of the | 
cover crop shculd not correspond with the | 
period of fruit growth, though it can hardly | 
be avoided that they should overlap each | 
other. | 
The ideal system of managing crchard | 
lands is perhaps most nearly approached | 
when the soil is stirred as early in the | 
spring as is practicable, and as deeply as | 
may be without injury to the roots, main- | 
taining thorough surface tillage until the | 
trees form their terminal buds, and then to | 
use a cover crop, selecting some plant which | 
will grow during the autumn and early win- | 
ter, survive the winter and grow in the| 
spring until turned under. | 
The effects of tillage on the soil are to set 
free plant food and promote nitrification ; 
to supply air to the soil and roots, fine the 
soil and break up the hard pan, increase | 
the waterholding capacity of the soil, ab- | 
sorb and conserve moisture, encourage | 


trees to root more deeply, and assist that | 
capiltary attraction which brings up moist- | 
ure from below. The cover crop does all of | 
this and more. It adds plant food, and saves | 
nitrates which might leach away. It adds | 
humus to the soil, increases the moisture by | 
holding rain and snow, and it protects the | 
roots of trees from severe frosts. a 
The Iowa Experiment Station tested soils | 
for moisture in midwinter in a dry and | 
rather open season for that section. The | 
highest percentage of moisture was found | 
where a crop of hairy vetch was growing, in | 
the first 6, 12 and 18 inches, though between | 
12 and 18 inches deep there was more in 
soil cultivated without a cover crop, which 
was the next larger in the first six) 
inches and the entire 18 inches. Soy beans | 
took third rank, blue grass sod fourth and 
crimson clover least. The soil was frozen 
21 inches deep when kept clean, and 
where the soy beans were 16 inches deep and 
under the vetch, 15 under the crimson clover, 
and 12 under the blue grass sod. Similar 
tests at Ithaca showed an average moisture 
of over 11 per cent. in the first foot, and at | 
depths from 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 inches 
Under cow peas the moisture averaged a 
little more than ten per cent., and on bare 
ground about 74 per cent. ; in both these two 
last the moisture content being greater be- 
tween 12 and 18 inches deep than in that.be- 
low, and least inthe part nearest the sur- 


face. : 
Earthworms were found an important 
feature in promoting the growth of the roots 
of leguminous plants, which seemed to 
follow their burrows downward and make a 
large growth, perhaps finding plant food in 
the slimy walls of their tunnels. The cover 
crops serve to prevent that washing of the 
soil which takes place in winter and spring, 
and they also hold the dry leaves toadd to the 
vegetable matter in the soil. The leaves of 
three Norway maples ten years old were 
found to average 434 pounds of dry leaves 
per tree. This is probably twice as much 
as the foliage of an apple tree would fur- 
nish. The value of this humus in the soil 
in adding to itscapacity for holding water 
has already been spoken of, but scarcely too 
much could be said upon this point, as in- 
creasing its ability to grow grass or clover, 
or to produce fruit of good size. ~ 
The cover crop takes up and returns to the 
soil the mineral elements, but if leguminous 
plants are used they also add to it consider- 
able amounts of the most costly fertilizing 
material, the nitrogen. The alfalfa crop, 








after a growing period of three months, is 


was also greatly improved. Vetch was 


| found to turnish, after a growth of three 


montks, 256.3 pounds of nitrogen, 56.4 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 55 pounds of 


mass of fibrous roots. On good soils has 
abundance of the nitrogen-gathering nod- 
ules, grows late in the fall and early in the 
spring, stools out freely and forms a close 
mat on the ground. The high cost of seed is 
a present objection, but as it matures seed 
in the Northern States, which the cow pea 
will not, the orchardist can grow his own 











IMP. ROSETTE Sth. 


CHAMPION COW OVER THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


Dam of the great bulls, Flying Fox, Ravachol, John Bull, Firfarshire, 
_ etc. Taken at 15 years old; after m Iki ig. 





potash per acre in tops and roots. Cow peas 
furnished 52.6 pounds of nitrogen, 25.6 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 21 pounds of 
potash. The vetch was from the heaviest 
growth, and did not produce as much upon 
the higher lands, so was not a fair average. 

Cover crops may be divided into two 
classes, nitrogenous and non-nitrogenou 
plants. In the first class is alfalfa, which 





seed after the first season. Thee: erience 
of one who has tested it as a forage crop s 
given at some length, but it is difficult to 
harvest for hay, by reason of its being so 
close to the ground, and if sown with rye 
for it to climb on it is not easy to cure. 

The cow pea is a hot-weather plan‘, and 
should not be put in until corn-planting 
time, and goes down with the first frost. It 








IMP. ROSETTE Sth. 


CHAMPION COW OVER THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


Dam of the bull, Flying Fox and the cow, Alicante, both champions 
over the Island. Taken at 13 years old. See pa,e &. 





tages. If not plowed under the first spring 
itis hard to subdue, and it does not stool 
much the first year,so that to produce a good 
cover crop the first winter it needs to be 
sown more thickly than is usually recom- 
mended, but its roots forage deeply, and 
there is a large proportion of root to top, 
The seed germinates somewhat more cer- 
tainly than red clover. 

The English divide the cultivated vetches 
into spring and winter vetches. The hairy 
vetch isa variety of winter vetch imported 
from Russia in 1897. It grows at a low tem- 
perature, and makes better headway on 
poor soils than -most plants with the excep- 





estimated to return to the soil 136 pounds of 





tion of sweet clover, and producesa great 


has some disadvantages as well as advan- | is a good renovator of the soil, but its sea- 


son of growth does not fit it for an orchard 
cover crop, and the same may be said of 
the soy bean, so much valued in the South. 
The velvet bean has much the appearance 
of the cow pea, and is finding favor in Flor- 
ida and some of the other Southern States, 
but is not yet tested in the North. The 
Canada pea does better than clover on clay 
soils. At the station they were sown July 
1, made a strong growth, were mown Aug. 
15, and a second growth appeared, which 
formed an excellent ground cover in Novem- 
ber. 

Mammoth or pea vine clover is a stronger 
grower than common red. Causes of fail- 


of the soil, excessive dryness, density of 
shade and light seeding. Never less than 
fifteen pounds of seeds per acre should be 
used, and twenty pounds usually gives 
better results. Seeded in July it forms a 
vigorous plant in October, with a fleshy 
crown; stalks may be thirty inches long, 
and it has many lateral roots. 

Crimson clover is a vigorous annual, but 
the laterals are weaker than the mammoth 
clover, and the plant does not stool out like 
red clover. It winters fairly well in the 
peach districts, but is tender farther north. 
Usually germinates better than the mam- 
moth clover, but never less than twenty 
pounds of seed should be sown to the acre. 
Gives better results when sown alone than 
with a nurse crop. 

Sweet clover is a biennial, grows on the 
poorest soil, vegetating early and late, is 
hadry, and ought to be valuable as a green 
manure. Cattle not accustomed to it do not 
eat it readily. Has not been well tested as a 
cover crop. Seed should be sown at the rate 
of ten to twelve pounds to the acre. Beggar 
weed is a leguminous plant, recommended 
by the Florida Experiment Stationas a good 
cover crop, well adapted to conditions in 
that State, where it reseeds itself. It is the 
practice there to cultivate it in the early 
part of the season, cut and remove the first 
and second growth, and leave the third asa 
soil cover. The writer knows of no tests of 
it having been made in Northern States as a 
cover crop. Is a good collector of nitrogen. 

There are nitrogen consumers useful for 
green manuring. Rape and turnips are not 
of themselves sufficient cover crops, but 
with clovers are useful and highly satisfac- 
tory. They may be used as pioneer crops 
on extremely poor soil, but in uncultivated 
orchards are most valuable when used as 
pasture for sheep. 

Rye is one of the best of the non-nitrog- 
enous class. It may be sown as late as 
Nov. 1 in central New York, with fair 
assurance of success. It should not be sown 
early, and should be turned under early in 
the spring, or it is unmanageable and decays 
slowly. Oats and barley are not suited 
to the conditions in New York, as they 
draw heavily on the moisture in the soil, and 
add but little to its fertility. Buckwheat is 
one of the surest crops for midsummer sow- 
ing. While the amount of humus returned 
to the soil is not large, its effect upon the 
physical qualities are markedly favorable. 
Farmers say it leaves the land in good con- 
dition. Corn is out of place fas an orchard 
cover crop, as it draws heavily on the moist- 
ure, and is not easily covered in the spring. 

It is not only feasible, but often desirable, 
to mix some ot these cover crops. Mr. B. J. 
Case, a large orchardist near Sodus, N. Y. 
finds a mixture of six pounds mammoth 
clover, ten pounds of alfalfa and 2} ounces 
turnip seed have given desirable results. 
Stx pounds each of alfalfa and crimson 
clover, three pounds alsike and 24 ounces 
strap-leafed turnips also made a desirable 
cover crop. When cow peas are sowed in 
drills for cultivation in early summer, 
crimson clover, rye or turnips may be 
added at last cultivation, or after the 
fruit drops rye, rape or turnips may 
be used. Some Michigan fruit growers 
have recommended a mixture of crimson 
clover and oats, but at the college farm they | 
found the oats toso crowd and shade the 
clover that the latter did not amount to | 
much. At the Geneva station a mixture of 
one and a half bushels of vetch with a half 
bushel of rye to rhe acre proved very satis- 
factory. Canada peas and buckwheat mixed 
work well on difficult clay soils. 

In an experiment at Brockport, N. Y., 
they report Whippoorwill and Wonderful 
cow peas five pecks to the acre of seed; 
black eye cow pea four pecks, buckwheat 
six pecks, all sown Aug. 6, and killed by 
frost in October; hairy vetch sown at same 
time, four pecks to the acre, crimson clover 
fifteen pounds per acre, and mammoth 
clover twenty pounds per acre, sown Aug. 5, 
were growing vigorously after frost; al- 
falfa, 16 pounds per acre, made a fair stand, 
and twenty pounds per acre a strong, thick 
cover. 

Several experiments in different sections 
were reported, but they contain but little 
information that differs from above, except- 
that at the Minnesota Station they like the 
Hubbard squash as a summer cover crop, 
and oats sown the latter part of July and 
left to hold the snow in winter. Professor 
Price of Iowa likes the Essex rape, as it 
lasts until along in the winter before it is 
killed by the frost. He also likes oats sown 
from Aug. 1 to Sept. 15 as a winter cover 
crop. As it is killed inthe winter, there is 
no danger of it growing before it can be 
plowed under. : 

They give the following summary of their 
conclusions: 

1. The orchard is to be viewed in the light 
of a specific crop. 

2. Humus is essential to the liberation of 
plant food. 

3. Barnyard manure supplies organic 
matter but is often beyond the reach of 
the orchardist. 

4. Probably the ideal. system of orchard 
management includes clean tillage anda 
cover crop in the annual programme. 

5. Effects of tillage and of cover crops 
are similar in many respects; but while 
both tend to make plant food available, the 
cover crop may actually add to the store. 

6. The cover crop prevented frost from 
penetrating the ground deeper than sixteen 
inches as compared to twenty-one inches on 
bare ground (Iowa). 

7. The percentage of water in cover- 
cropped ground compared favorably with 
bare, uncultivated ground in Iowa and New 
York; at Ithaca, bare, uncultivated ground 
had less moisture than soil adjacent but 
cropped with hairy vetch. 

8. The texture of the soil and subsoil 
is much improved by the burrowing habits 
of the earthworm, and the penetrating 
character of clover roots. The latter are 


much assisted on their downward path by 
the burrows of the earthworm. 

9. The clover crop prevents surface wash- 
ing and injurious erosion of orchard lands. 

10. A comparison of the fertilizing quali- 
ties of the clovers, cowpea and hairy vetch 
placed the last far in the lead, with alfalfa 
and mammoth clover second and third in 
manurial value. 

i1. Hairy vetch appears to be a valuable 
leguminous plant for cover-crop purposes; it 
is hardy, deep-rooting, grows at low temper- 
atures, and produces a dense mat of vegeta- 
tion on the surface of the ground. 

12. Cowpea is particularly valuable for a 
system of semi-cultivation and as part of a 
combination crop. 

13. Of the nitrogen consumers rye and 
buckwheat are of most importance. Oats 
are favorably spoken of in some parts of the 
country. 

14. Certain mixtures are used to advan- 
tage. Alfalfa, mammoth clover and turnips 
have given satisfaction, but oats and crim- 
son clover do not succeed. 

15. Co-operative experiments with promi- 
nent fruit growers demonstrate the neces- 
sity of preparing the soil with great thor- 
oughness before seeding ; that: good surface 
tillage conserves moisture and does much to 
insure a satisfactory catch; rolling clover- 
seeded ground proves an excellent aid to 
prompt germination. 


ientinn 





Why Keep Poor Cows? 

Only the rich can afford to keep poor 
cows, and they don’t, and the poorer a man 
is the better his few cows should be if he is 
to make a living. Toseea poor man keep- 
ing poor cows is a sight to make one sigh at 
the short-sightedness of man. A poor man 
cannot afford to waste his money on poor 
cows, but a rich one can. Usually we hear 
it said that the poor man cannot afford to 
own good cows. This is contrary to all ex- 
perience. If hecan afford to own any he 
can afford to own the best. 

The poor man who refuses to spend the 
money necessary to purchase a good cow, 
and finds enough to get hold of a second- 
grade one, must work double time to get 
any profit, and wait years before he can 
breed it up to a higher standard. It is 
better to realize this at the beginning, that 
the poor man better put all his money in 
half a dozen good cows than ina dozen or 
two inferior ones. In the end he will 
make more money. The profits of dairy- 
ing depend entirely upon the cows and 
the system of raising feed and giving it to 
the animals. There is nothing else to de- 
cide the matter one way or the other. At 
the Pan-American model dairy there were 
good, but not fancy-bred cows, which 
made forty dollars profit per year for their 
owners, after the cost of feed had been 
deducted, which, by the way, was bought 
in the market and not raised on the home 
farm. If one good cow will make that 
profit a herd of ten or twenty should net one 
a pretty fair income. This can be done in 
almost any region where the grass is good 
and where good methods of farming and 
dairying are observed. More can be accom- 
plished, but this is enough to show what 
some dairies can and are doing. 

It matters not so much what kind of breed 
you have, so long as the animals are adapted 
to dairying, and they are good representa- 
tives of their race. Each animal must be 
judged on its individual merits, and if not 
up to the standard it should be discarded. 
Price does not always measure the value of 
a serviceable cow. Sometimes high prices 
are tacked on for certain structural forms 
and breed characteristics which would not 
be of any use to the ordinary dairyman. 

Dr. A. T. MORSE. 

Pennsylvania. 





Strawberry Culture. 

In planting for commercial purposes, be 
sure to have the early and late sorts, and 
then see to it that they are planted sepa- 
rately so that there will be no danger of mix- 
ing. It is only possible to make a success 
with strawberries by having both early 
and late producing plants, because when 
all the fruits come together there is sure 
to be some trouble in marketing them 
successfully. Half late and half early 
and medium varieties give the best results. 
The plants put out in early spring should 
not be allowed to produce the same sea- 
son. Should fruit buds appear pinch 
them toff. To get fruits in one year the 
plants must be set out in the middle of 
summer, and then they can be allowed to 
yield all they wish the following spring. 
By planting this spring and keeping off 
the fruit buds until next season we will 
have strong, sturdy plants and an excel- 
lent crop of berries. Good plants, to begin 
with, must be the first step, but they must 
oe kept strong and sturdy by good culture 
and protection. The first impulse of every 
plant is to propagate itself, and it will at- 
tempt this to such an extent that it will ruin 
its own vitality. It will send out buds and 
runners to sucha lavish degree that in a 
very short time there will be little left of the 
plant, and numbers rather than quality will 
be the result. 

This tendency must be checked. The 
vitality of the plants mu3t be conserved, 
and the strength limited to a few fruits and 
runners instead of dissipated over many. 
The runners must be removed as fast as 
they appear during the fruiting season it 
we are after commercial fruits. It must 
come out either in the plants or fmits. 
With good culture and rich soil this system 
of checking the runners will make the crop 
of strawberries large and profitable. By 
following such‘a simple process straw- 
berry culture is really a very simple thing, 
and from good plants we can be sure of 
crops that will sellin any market. But the 
best plants obtainable can be ruined by let- 
ting runners extend in all directions. Even 
when new plants are needed the runners 
should be limited in numbers. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Horicultuval. 








George M. Patchen (2.23 1-2). 
George M. Patchen, whose likeness appears 
upon the first page of this paper, was a 
bright bay stallion with black points and 
star in forehead, fully sixteen hands high, 
with a large, intelligent eye, ahead some- 
what inclined to coarseness, a well-formed 
neck, strong, oblique shoulders, large body, 
with lengthy barrel, good back, strong loin, 
long hips, powerful quarters, strong, low- 
set hocks, legs clean, broad and flinty, feet of 
good size and perfectly sound. He was bred 
by H. F. Sickles, Monmouth County, N. J., 
got by Cassius M. Clay, son of Henry Clay, 
and foalec in 1849. The dam of George M. 
Patchen was a hight chestnut mare, bred 
by Richard Tone of Harlem, N. Y., got by 
a two-year-old colt called Head’em, whose 
sire was imported Trustee, his dam being a 
daughter of American Eclipse, he by Duroe, 
son of imported Diomed, from Miller’s Dam- 
sel, by imported Messenger. The dam of 
this chestnut mare which brought George 
M. Patchen is described asa large, coarse 
animal whose breeding has never been 
traced. At the time she brought the dam of 
George M. Patchen she was owned by Rich- 
ard Tone of New York. 

After weaning her Richard Tone sold the 
filly to his brother ‘Thomas, by whom she 
was raised. Attwo years of age she was 
broken to wagon and put to general farm 
work. When three years old Mr. Tone 
states that she was the best animal to ~ 
corn that he ever drove. Hard usage, how- 
ever,"soon renderedZher unsound, and =she 
was sold to a blacksmith named James Scan- 
lan, who after atime sold her te Richard 
Carman for $100. This gentleman used her 
to pole on a road wagon, as mate for an 
animal which cost him $1500, and found 
the cheap mare the better of the two, 
especially so far as courage and endurance 
were concerned. She finally- became unfit 
for road work on account of founder,.and 
was sert to H. F. Sickles, above named, who 
bred her to Cassius M. Clay, a son of old 
Henry Clay. In the course of time Mr. 
Carman saw the mare and pronounced her 
barren. Mr. Sickles claimed to the con- 
trary, however, but could not convince the 
owner of the mare, who was so confident 
that she would not raise a foal that he made 
a present of her cffspring that season to 
Mr. Sickles. In due time she foaled the 
bay colt since known as the famous trotting 
stallion George M. Patchen (2.234). 

Cassius M. Clay, the sire of George M. 
Patchen, was a large brown horse. It has 
been stated upon apparently good authority 
that he was sixteen hands high. His sire 
was Henry Clay, founder of the Clay trot- 
ting family. His dam was known as Jersey 
Kate. Nothing is known of her ancestry. 
It was believed by some that she was a de- 
scendant of Mambrino, the running-bred son 
of imported Messenger that got old Abdal- 
lah, Mambrino Paymaster and other noted 
animals. The only evidence ever found to 
support this claim was that she came from 
a locality where descendants of Mambrino 
existed, and in appearance resembled Mam- 
brino. There is no doubt that she was a 
very excellent animal. 

She first produced a foal by an ordinary 
stallion, and the foal became quite noted as 
a trotter under the name of John Anderson. 
He was a gray gelding, and took a rezore of 
2.41 in a five-heat race which he won at 
Centreville. L. I., Sept. 8, 1845. Trouble 
won the first two heats in 2.42, 2.424, but 
John Anderson got the next three in 2.414, 
2.41, 2.444. This was fast for that early day, 
and the owner of Jersey Kate thought that 
if she could produce such a trotter as John 
Anderson (2.41), by an ordinary stallion, 
she might throw something valuable if 
mated with such a horse as Henry Clay, so 
he gave her an opportunity. The result 
was Cassius M. Clay, that lived to be only 
eleven years old, but at the time of his 
death was one of the most popular stallions 
in this country. George M. Patchen was 
the only one of his get that took a record in 
standard time. He left nine sons, however, 
that sired standard speed. 

Henry Clay, that got Cassius M. Clay, the 
sire of George M. Patchen (2.234), was by 
Andrew Jackson, and his dam was known 
as Surry. It is generally believed that 
Surry originated in Canada. Some who 
knew her claim that she bore aclose re- 
semblance in conformation to the French 
Canadian stock. She was quite a fast 
trotter, but it was generally believed 
that she was not a game mare, and that 
some of the Clays inherited their undesir- 
able qualities as race performers from her. 
This trait is a difficult one to eradicate 
when it is found in an animal. It 
may remain latent for a generation or two, 
and then crop out again and assert itself 
just as strongly as ever. Owing to the fact 
that some of the descendants of Henry Clay 
exhibited this trait, a prejudice was created 
among many horsemen for atime against 
the entire Clay trotting family, and some of 
the horsemen haven’t got over it yet. 

Andrew Jackson, sire of Henry Clay, was 
a trotter,and a fast one for his day. He 
got a record of 2.38) to saddle in the second 
heat of a two-mile heat race that he won 
from Lady Washington and Daniel D. 
Tompkins at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 27, 1835. 

Nothing is known of tbe blood lines of 
the dam of Andrew Jackson. She was 
given a Messenger pedigree at one time, but 
investigation proved that it had no founda- 
tiop in fact. She eame from Ohio to Penn- 
sylvania in a drove of horses, and was con- 
sidered a good animai. She was black in 
color, and double-gaited, that is, she both 
paced and trotted. She was mated with 
Young Bashaw, and was afterwards 
sold to a brick-maker named Daniel Jef- 
fries. She was in a brickyard when she 
dropped her Young Bashaw colt, and when 
the colt was found he was in the mud and 
water in the clay pit. His involuntary 
bath probably did not improve his appear- 
ance. When Mr. Jeffries saw the young- 
ster he was disgusted with him and offered 
to give a dollar to any of his boys who 
would kill the eolt. Mrs. Jeffries fortu- 
nately came to the reseue and declared that 
the boy who killed that colt should never 
again eat at her table. The boys, no doubt, 
wanted the dollar, but didn’t like the idea 
of being turned out of doors, so did not kill 
the colt. 

Besides Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson got 
Kemble Jackson and Long Island Black 
Hawk, both noted trotters. Kemble Jack- 
son, driven by the noted reinsman Hiram 
Woodruff, beat some of the best trotters of 
his day in a three-mile heat race. He died 
from rupture, caused while doing stud duty, 
about three weeks after winning the above 
race. Hiram Woodruff says of Kemble Jack- 
son in his ‘“‘ Trotting Horse of America’’: 
‘© He was the best weight puller and long- 
distance horse combined that I ever trained 
and drove.”’? He made a record of 2.34 to 
wagon. 

Long Island Black Hawk is also men- 
tioned by the same author as a great weight 
puller. He wasa black stallion, with four 
white legs, and also had a star in his fore- 
head. He was the first horse that trotted a 





2.283, 


mile in 2.40, pulling a wagon and driver, 
whose combined weight was 390 pounds. He 
took a record of 2.38 to wagon. His dam 
was by ‘cippoo Saib, a thoroughbred son of 
imported Messenger. He got the trotter 
Prince (2.244). He also got seven stallions 
that sired trotters with records of 2.30 or 
better. 

One of these stallions was Vernol’s Black 
Hawk, whose dam was by Webber’s Ken- 
tucky Whip, athoroughbred son of Black- 
burn’s Whip. The most successful sire in 
the Long Island Black Hawk family was 
Green’s Bashaw, whose sire was Vernol’s 
Black Hawk. The dam of Green’s Bashaw 
was known as Belle. She was got by Web- 
ber’s Tom Thumb, and her dam was the 
famous Charles Kent mare that produced 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. All the get of An- 
drew Jackson, except Henry Clay, were 
noted for gameness and good staying quali- 
ties. If Henry Clay, or some of his de- 
scendants, failed in these respects, it was 
doubtless owing to the influence of this 
Surry mare, the dam of Henry Clay. 

Young Bashaw, the sire of Andrew Jack- 
son, was got by a ‘ Barb, of the purest 
lineage,’’ imported from Tripoli in 1820 and 
registered in the Thoroughbred Stud Books 
as Grand Bashaw. He was very beautiful 
in conformation, black in color, with a 
small white star and snip. He was only 
about 14.1 hands in height. The dam of 
Young Bashaw was Pearl, by Bond’s First 
Consul. This Bond’s First Consul is regis- 
tered in Bruce’s American Stud Book, Vol. 
I. It is there stated that ‘‘ He was a great 
race horse, won twenty-one races from 
three to seven years old, and was not beaten 
until he was eight years old.’”” Young 
Bashaw’s second dam was by imported Mes- 
senger. Young Bashaw stood about 15.3 
hands in height. Besides Andrew Jackson 
he got Black Bashaw, Charlotte Temple, 
Washington and some others of note. 


Mr. Sickles sold George M. Patchen in 
his two-year-old form to John Buckley of 
Bordentown, N. J., for $400. A few months 
later Mr. Buckley sold a half-interest in 
him to Dr. Longstreet, also of Bordentown. 
In 1851, being then but two years old, a few 
mares were mated with him, from one of 
which he got the stallion Admiral Patchen, 
sire of Brandy Boy (2.204). In 1852 he was 
placed in the stud at Bordentown, N. J., 
and used for stock purposes until 1858, 
making the season of 1857 at Newton, 
N. J., and in the fall of that year 
won a race at Newton, beating Woful 
and American Star in 2.44, 2.41. In his 
six-year-old form, 1855, George M. Patchen 
got the noted trotting mare Lucy (2.18}) 
rom a daughter of May Day, by Sir Henry, 
ason of Sir Archy. In her prime Lucy was 
one of the fastest and gamest trotters upon 
the turf." During her career she met and 
defeated such celebrities as Goldsmith Maid 
(2.14), American Girl (2.164), Lady Thorne 
(2.18}), Gen. Butler, George Palmer and 
George Wilkes, placing her mark at 2.18}, 
and winning sixty-two heats in 2.30 or bet- 
ter. Godfrey’s Patchen, sire of Hopeful 
(2.14?) and seven other 2.30 performers, was 
produced the same year as Lucy (2.18}). 
The dam of Godfrey’s Patchen was ,by 
Jersey Henry, a son of Sir Henry, and his 
second dam was by John Richards, another 
son of Sir Archy. 

In 1854 George M. Patchen got the stallion 
New Jersey, sire of Marshall Ney (2.29), 
and in 1856 got Wild Wagoner, sire of Black 
Frank (2.244), Lydia Thompson (2.26}) and 
Essex Maid (2.30). In 1857 he got Henry 
B. Patchen, sire of four 2.30 performers, 
and also of Emeline, the dam of nine trot- 
ters with records of 2.30 or better. Smith’s 
Mambrino Patchen, sire of Orient (2.24) and 
Highland Stranger (2.25¢), also resulted 
from the season of 1857, and in 1858 he got 
Charles E. Loew (2.254). The trotting 
stallion George M. Patchen Jr. (2.27), some- 
times called California Patchen, and Big 
Mary (2.284) were also produced by him 
prior to 1859. 

In 1859 he got Tom Patchen, sometimes 
called Bill Wellman, that had his leg broken 
at Portland, Me., where he was engaged to 
trot a race many years ago. After the in- 
jury Tom Patchen was bought by Gilbert 
Fowler, who stood him at Portland several 
seasons, during which he got Jack Spratt 
(2.23t), oneof the fastest trotters owned in 
Mainein hisday. Tom Patchen also got 
King Patchen, sire of Forrest Patchen 
(2.194). 

During the season of 1859, George M. 
Patchen was used chiefly for track purposes, 
beginning at Union Course, L. I., May 9, 
where, after losing the first two heats, he 
won arace, getting a record of 2.3237. Over 
the same track, the 29th of June following, 
he won a race to wagon, beating Lady 
Woodruff, best time 2.30, and on the follow- 
ing day wona race of two-mile heats to har- 
ness in 5.013, 5.034, beating Lady Woodruff 
and Brown Dick. Onthe7th of July, 1859, 
he beat Brown Dick and Miller’s Damsel, 
taking first, fourth and fifth heats in 2.26}, 
2.29. At Eclipse Course, L. IL, 
Oct. 20, he again defeated Brown Dick, 
winning the first heat in 2.29}, and dis- 
tancing Dick in 2.28 the second heat. Six 
days later he defeated Lancet at Philadel- 
phia, losing the first heat in 2.253, making a 
dead heat in the second, and distancing 
Lancet in the third. Time, 2.29. Oct. 31 he 
was defeated by Lancet in a race to saddle. 
Time, 2.254, 2.257, 2.27. Nov. 3 he beat 
Brown Dick in straight heats over the same 
track. Time, 2.284, 2.26%, 2.294. Thefollow- 
ing week he defeated Lancet and Brown 
Dick, taking first, fourth and fifth heats in 
2.29, 2.32, 2.29. 

George M. Patchen was next matched to 
trot against the celebrated Flora Temple, 
then queen of the trotting turf, the race to 
be to saddle, over the Union Course, Long 
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Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BEULAH 
Boyce, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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THE OLD TIME WORLD’S CHAMPION TROTTING STALLION GEORGE M. PATCHEN, 2.23 1-2. 


Literature. 

It was to be expected from ty. 
given by Miss Laut in “ Lords of t),.. 
that her next novel would be one ,; 
interest; but that it should be «,), 
marked distinction as “* Heralds of | 
would have been unreasonable ty, | 
Yet her latest work embodies «|| :; 
ments of success that are require:| 
its author among the foremost \ 
the day. ‘‘ Heralds of Empire” ,, 
new field in literature. Miss Jay; 
troduced a new character. Py}));.) 
D. Appleton Company, New York ;; 

“The Silent Pioueer,” by Lucy ; 
McElroy, author of “ Juletty.” \ 
illustrations by W. E. Mears, publi 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Yi 
story of Kentucky in the days «; 
Boone. The book is complete and })::. 
exciting situations. All this anu 
more is presented amid a wealth , 
color and a steady stream of excitine , 
ure. 

Charles Major is perhaps the mos: 
lar teller of love stories among liyin. 
ists. In ‘Dorothy Vernon,” as 
earlier novel, “‘ When Knighthvod 
Flower,” time and distance lose t}). 
nificance under his spell. He has |). 
and happy faculty which brings j\.:, 
the heart the spirit of gallant times 4, 
imperious call of youth’s springtiny 
written from first page to last, this 








Island. Nov. 21. The first heat was easily 
won by the game little mare in 2.28, but in 
the second she was driven out by Patchen in 
2.23, and although she finished first in the 
third she was set back for a break near the 
wire, and the heat given tothe stallion ; time 
2.24. Therace was then postponed on ac- 
count of darkness and never finished. This 
closed the campaign of George M. Patchen 
for the season of 1859. 

The first appearance of George M. Patchen 
in public in 1860 was in a race against 
Ethan Allen, then king of trotting stallions, 
at Union Course, May 16, for a purse of 
$2000. The race was regarded with unusual 
interest, as both horses had many warm 
friends, and all were confident of the abil- 
ity of their favorite to vanquish the other. 
They had met once previously, ina wagon 
race, at Union Course, L. I., Oct. 28, 1858, 
when the elegant son of Black Hawk dis- 
tanced Patchen the first heat in 2.28, on 
account of a bad break by the latter. 
During the season of 1859, the big 
stallion had improved wonderfully, and 
when brought to the wire on this occasion 
was altogether a different animal from the 
one defeated in 1858. It was a magnificent 
race, but the beautiful little Morgan was 
defeated in straight heats, time, 2.25, 2.24, 
2.29. Seven days later they again trotted to 
wagons over the same course, Patchen tak- 
ing three heats in 2.27}, 2.26, 2.31. ‘These 
performances justly gave Patchen the title 
of champion trotting stallion of the world. 

On the sixth of June following Patchen 
met Flora Temple at Union Course, and, 
although beaten by her, she was compelled 
to trot the greatest race of her life up to 
that period, Patchen forcing her out in 2.21, 
2.24, 2.214, and was right at her shoulder at 
the finish in every heat. It was the only 
race during her brilliant career on the turf 
in which the gallant little mare was com- 
pelled to put in two heats in 2.21, 2.214, al- 
though she had previously acquired a yecord 
of 2.19%. Six days after the above race they 
met again, at the same place, in a race of 
two-mile heats to wagon, best two in three, 
and Patchen won in short order: time, 4.534, 
4.574. 

On the Fourth of July following, Patcher 
and Flora trotted a race at Suffolk Park, 
Philadelphia, which was won by the mare 
in 2.22}, 2.217, 2.274. The last heat was 
trotted in the mud. About this time George 
M. Patchen became the property of William | 
Waltermire of New York, the reported con- 
sideration being $20,000. Six days after the 
above race these two noted trotters started 
in a race of two-mile heats, which was won 
by Flora in 4.514, 5.013. The result might 
have been different, had not a parcel of 
roughs rushed upon tha track, throwing 
missiles in Patchen’s face just as he was 
passing the mare. It was a dastardly pro- 
ceeding and merited severe punishment. 
Aug. 2, 1860, these two noted trotters 
again came together at the Union Course, 
and it was here that Patchen got his best 
record. He took the first heat in 2.23}, and 
Flora the next three in 2.224, 2.23, 2.253. 
Their next contest was at Franklin Park, 
Saugus, Mass., Aug. 28, 1860, and resulted 
in a victory for the mare, which won first, 
third and fourth heats in 2.284 each; the 
second, which . was trotted in 2.28}, wasa 
dead heat. Seven other races were trotted 
by Patchen and Flora Temple during that 
fall, six of which were won by the mare, but 
in the other, which was trotted in mud, she 
was distanced. 

The two following seasons, 1861 and 1862, 
George M. Patchen was used for stock pur- 
poses, his fee being $100. With the excep- 
tion of a short time during the fall of 1862, 
when he was at Rochester, N. Y., he stood 
at the home of his owner, near King’s 
Bridge, N. Y. During the season of 1862, 
he got the stalliun Seneca Patchen, owned 
at one time by Dr. J. W. Day of Waterloo, 
N. Y., in whose hands he proved a success- 
fu) sire of speed. It is rather remarkable 
that none of the produce of George M. 
Patchen during these two years ever found 
their way into the 2.30 list, and that none 
of his sons got during that period, except- 
ing Seneca Patchen, have yet produced a 
2.30 trotter. 

In the winter of 1863 Patchen was matched 
to trot six races against the black gelding 


Gen. Butler, whose record to saddle was 
then 2.214. Each of these races was for 


$5000 a side. The first occurred May 27, 
1863. Patchen won the first heat in 2.25, 
but being short of work lost the next three 
in slower time. June3 they metin a race 
of two-mile heats, which was won by 
Patchen in 4.58, 4.58. Seven days later 
Patchen beat the: gelding to wagon, best 
time 2.29, and on the eighteenth of the same 
month, in a race of two-mile heats to wagon, 
Patchen was again victorious, taking two 
heats in 4.574, 5.04. The three first of the 
above races were over the Union Course, 
but the last occurred at the Fashion Course. 
On June 24 Patchen and Butler met at the 
last-named track in a saddle race, which 
was won by the gelding in short order; 
time, 2.28, 2.21, 2.233. July 1 they came to- 
gether at the same place in a saddle race of 
two-mile heats, which Patchen won easily 
in 4.56, 5.01. At Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 30, 
Patchen beat Harry Clay to saddle, winning 
in straight heats, the fastest in 2.273. Shortly 
after this, he was matched to trot in harness 
against Harry Clay, the latter to saddle, for 
a purse of $2000. The race came off at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 21, and was taken by Pat- 
chen in straight heats; best time, 2.37. The 
riends of Harry Clay were not yet satis- 
fied, and made another match for $1000 a 
side, Patchen to harness, Clay to saddle. 
‘This was trotted at Chicago, Nov. 3, and 
proved an easy victory for Patchen, Clay 
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being drawn at the end of the second heat, 


which was won by his competitor in 2.32. 

This was Patchen’s last appearance upon 
the turf. In the spring of 1864 he was 
placed in the hands of Dan Pfifer, Long 
Island, N. Y., to be trained, but was taken 
sick on May 1, and died after a few hours 
illness, from scrotal hernia. He was rupt- 
ured when a_ foal, hence labored 
under great disadvantages in his races. 
His early death was regarded by those 
who knew him best as a_ great mis- 
fortune to the breeding interests of the 
country. Many of the most noted speed- 
producing sires achieve their greatest suc- 
cess after passing their fifteenth year, the 
age at which George M. Patchen died. 

The charge of lacking courage, so often 
brought against theClays, was never breathed 
in connection with the name of George M 
Patchen. He was recognized by all horse- 
men to whom he was known, as one of the 
gamest trotters that ever set foot upon the 
turf. The great trainer, Hiram Woodruff, 
in his *‘ Trotting Horse of America,”’ speak- 
ing of Flora Temple and George M. Patchen, 
pays the latter the following high compli- 
ment: 

About four races with Flora was enough to 
take a little of the fine edge off any horse that 
ever trotted with her if the pace was strong. It 
took more to get Patchen down completely within 
her power than it had ever done with any former 
horse. He stood a longer and stouter struggle 
with her than any other trotter had done. 
He beat her more heats than any other horse 
ever did, and most of the heats in which 
she beat him were very fast and lose. 
He met her, too, at the golden prime of 
life, when she had just reached the full ma- 
turity of her extraordinary power. When every- 
thing is considered, Iam under the impression 
that Patchen is the best horse that Flora Temple 
ever contended with; and that, therefore, their 
names must go down linked together, as those of 
the best mare and best stallion tnat have yet ap- 
peared. 

Patchen never met an opponent that he 
dik not at some time defeat, and although 
pitted against the best of his day, succe xded 
in winning thirty-four heats in 2.30 or 
better. 

The majority of the most distinguished 
animals that George M. Patchen got were 
from mares that were highly bred. The 
fastest and gamest trotter that he got was 
Lucy (2.183). She won sixty-two heats in 
2.30 or better. He got three other trotters 
that took records in 2.30 or better, and the 
total number of heats that they won was 
nineteen. The dam of Lucy was by May 
Day, a son of Sir Henry, by Sir Archy. 
The most successful son of George M. 
Patchen as a sire was Seneca Patchen, that 
was owned for several years by Dr. J. W. 
Day of Waterloo, N. Y. Seneca Patchen 
is the sire of seventeen trotters and one 
pacer that have taken records in standard 
time. His dam, Toot, was by Hollenbec’s 
Sir Henry, a son of Sir Henry, by Sir 
Archy. 

Godfrey Patchen, that*stood for several 
years in this vicinity, and was the sire of 
Hopeful (2.143), was another son of George 
M. Patchen that, considering his oppor- 
tunities, was quite successful as a sire. His 
dam was by Harmon’s Jersey Henry, an- 


other son of Sir Henry, by Sir Archy, and 


his second dam was by John Richards, a 
son of Sir Archy. 

Although the descendants of Henry Clay 
have been denounced time and again as 
quitters, there have been some just as game 
trotters among them as have ever been found 
in any trotting family. George M. Patchen 
(2.234) was one of them. There was no bet- 
ter judge of a first-class trotter in his day 
than the noted trainer Hiram Woodruff. 
Speaking of George M. Patchen, this cele- 
brated reinsman said, ‘‘ He was, beyond all 
doubt, in my mind, the best horse that ever 
competed with Flora Temple (2.193), that 
was then the world’s champion trotter.”’ 

Those who take the trouble to look up the 
blood lines of the trotters that show the Clay 
cross in their pedigrees will find that close 
to the Clay cross in nearly every instance 
is a thoroughbred cross. Green Mountain 
Maid and Beautiful Bells are good examples. 
The fastest trotter produced by any Jaughter 
of Sayre’s Harry Clay was Harrietta (2.093). 
Her sire, Alcyone, was full of running 
blood, and her third dam was by Mam- 
brino Patchen. 

St. Julien (2.113), that at one time held 
the world’s champion trotting record, was 
by Volunteer, out of Flora, by Sayre’s Harry 
Clay. Volunteer’s dam, Lady Patriot, had a 
strong infusion of the thoroughbred close 
up, through her sire, that was a descendant 
of Blucher. The dam of Flora was by a son 
of an imported French horse, and her second 
dam was by an imported Arabian stallion 
known as Cox’s Arabian. ‘The descendants 
of American Clay as arule are as game as 
any man can wish. The dam of American 





Calf Scours Cured 


“My calf was 
Hood Farm taken 24 hours after 


Calf Scour Cure _ birth with scours of 
and a watery, foamy na- 


petals | — and 
. . 8 and re- 
Digestive Powder ¢,<cq its food. Three 
doses of Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and 
Digestive Powder brought it around all 
right and it has been doing well ever since.” 
M..E. Rots, Hanover, Pa. 

“ Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Diges- 
tive Powder cured three bad cases of scours 
in my herd. I find the Digestive Powder 
gives the calf strength and appetite.” L. C. 
RatHBoNE, Hebron, Conn. 

Two sizes of each—$1 and $2.50. he 
to any railroad express point in the U. $., 
25c. additional. On orders amounting to 
$10 we prepay express. Send for circular 
on Calf Scour Treatment. Mention this 
paper. C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Clay was by imported Tranby. The Clays, 
as a rule, are not surpassed for pure trotting 
action by any family yet produced. 

Notes from Washington, D. C 


Mr. William A. Taylor, the assistant pom- 
ologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
who since the first of July last has been in 
direct charge of the field experiments of that 
division, is now engaged in planning the 
campaign for the coming season. 

** A work to which we shall give particu- 
lar attention,” he said, “ will be the prepa- 
ration of fruit for internal and export trade. 
This will not only consist of proper facili- 
tles for handling in transit, but also at the 
large cities, where means are at hand for 
storing these fruits properly. 

‘Our reason for doing this is to obviate 
the glut on the market of fresh fruits in 
the late fall and early winter,and keep them 
so that they may be placed on sale gradu- 
ally, and when they can command higher 
prices, not only at home, but abroad. In 
connection with this work, of course we 
have studied refrigeration of fruits here in 
the United States, on shipboard and in for- 
eign countries. 

** Fruitmen and owners of refrigerating 
establishments had complained to us that 
peais do not seem to keep even in cold stor- 
age, and asked for an investigation of the 
subject by our department. This we did 
last winter and with some very surprising 
results. The Keifer pear, one of the very 
latest maturing varieties grown, and which 
is raised to a greater extent than any other 
pear south of New Jersey, was used in our 
experiments. We procured about one hun- 
dred bushels from an orchard between 
Washington and Baltimore, and placed them 
in storage inere in this city. One-half of 
this amount was forwarded for storage im- 
mediately afver picking; the balance was 
allowed to remain on the farm for ten days 
and ripen before being stored. 

** These lots were then again divided in 
half, one portion being stored in a room 
having a temperature of from 30° to 32°, 
and the other in a temperature of from 35° 
to 38°, which the storage men consid- 
ered a good temperature for pears. 
We thus had to make observations on six- 
teen different experiments in order to deter- 
mine results under various conditions. From 
time to time we made observations with 
always one result, which showed that the 
pears which were stored immediately after 
picking kept remarkably well, only three 
per cent. of them at a given date hav- 
ing signs of decay, whereas of the delayed 
ones thirty per cent. were bad. This was 
shown conclusively, not only with those in 
the higher temperature, but in the lower as 
well, while the question of wrapping made 
little or no difference. 

** At various times we took sample lots 
from each portion and took them out intoa 
room with a varying temperature, such as 
would be found ina grocery, and contrary 
to the general belief that fruit stored under 
a temperature of 35° to 38° would keep longer 





latter temperature to prove the more suit- 
able. 

“Of course this was only one test and in 
one region, but we will this year make ob- 


the country. However, be it as it may, this 
one experiment shows conclusively the 
value of storing fresh pears, gradually 
turning them into the market at a season 
when they would be relished by all. The 
Bartlett pear, which is grown perhaps more 
than any other in the United States, has but 
a short season, and if means were at hand 
to prolong that time there would bea con- 
sequent greater value to the crop, for at 
present the Bartlett comes into market with 
a rush, and is here but a short time, thus 
realizing a very low profit to the grower. 

“I might add right here,’ Mr. Taylor 
continued, that the Illinois Station is mak- 
ing experiments along the lines of a con- 
struction of a cool storing place for fresh 
fruits, wherein ice or other cooling agents 
might be employed to keep the temperature 
low. Fruitmen, I believe, should all have 
such a place to keep their products until 
such a time as they might be able to ship to 
the storage house.’’ 


The wise farmer is not hasty at the ap- 
proach of spring and the appearance of young 
green blades inthe pasture in taking his 
stock off dry feed and allow them to feed on 
the young shoots. If this practice, how- 
ever, is resorted to, there is likely to be but 
one ultimate result, and that is that when 
the time comes when the stock will need 
green forage, there will be none to be had, 
as was the case last year. The herd will 
trample down the soft ground, and in case 
of an early dry spell, the surface of the soil 
will be baked hard as stone, in which no 
grass can grow. 


In conjunction with the debate in the 
House of Representatives, on the proposed 
twenty per cent. reduction of duties on 
goods going from Cuba, the Census Office 
bulletin, just issued, on the valueof the to- 
bacco crop, is interesting. For the year 
ending December, 1899, farms to the num- 
ber of 808,317 in the United States, aggre- 
gating 1,101,484 acres, produced 868,163,275 
pounds of tobacco, having a value of $56,- 
993,003. 


It is a pretty good thing, after all, to have 
a little piece of land and live upon it. It 
costs $100,000,000 a year to govern New 
York, which is figured at $27 a head annu- 
ally, the cost of governing each man, woman 
and child. Guy E, MITCHELL. 





than that stored at 30° to 32°, wefound the | 


servations and tests from other sections of | 


worthy to rank as one of the best piv 
American fiction and as literature 
Major has discovered what potent 
ments are language and style in the 

tion of romance, and he has mastere:| 

use. All praise to him for this; it  ¢, 
fail, moreover, to add to his popularity. 
earning fur his willingness to labor aq! 
prove two rewards, one material, the «: 
artistic. The romance is the chief ¢«, 
with this author; it is the very root as 
as the flower of his gift. This is a hist. 
cal tale, so far as period, scene and 1) 
characters are concerned. Indeed, eve), 
hero and his heroine, and the romanc 
self, are based upon historic fact. Du: «, 
are, after all, ever in the land of lovers. t}), 
best of realms in which to dwell in roma: 
fiction. Dorothy Vernon is an Elizabet}.), 
maid, but there is in her a suggestion of wi))- 
ful young womanhood as it reveals its:); 
through the ages, a touch of the eternal fer, 


of the man she loves. She is not a historic ti 
ure, interesting on account of its distance 
from the women of today: she is {les} 
and blood of this twentieth century. .!! 
gentleness and roused fury in defence of he 
all; all loveand strength and fortitude under 
persecution and opposition, a living, loving, 
lovable girl, ready to risk all for the sake of 
“him,” a living woman of today. She wi! 


ot the earlier book, because she is depicte:| 
in more vigorous lines and stronger colors. 
because Mr. Major has mastered his trade. 
The elopement of Dorothy Vernon with 
John Manners is an historic episode: 
Haddon Hall belongs to this day to their 
descendants, the Dukes of Rutland. ()ueen 
Elizabeth visited the castle; the state cham. 
ber, where she rested overnight, is stil] 


shown to visitors in its original state. 
Mary Stuart, too, enters the story, to rouse 
the jealousy of Dorothy. In short, the 
lover of the accuracy of history in fiction 


may rest contented with the story; but he 
will probably care little for that once he 
has been caught by the spirit and freshness 
of the romance. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The spring books of Lee & Shepaiii, 
Boston, include some very interesting vol- 
umes, and ought to have large sales owing 
to their quality. ‘“‘ King for a Summer,” }\ 
Edgar Pickering, is full of daring deeds and 
exceptional situations, a story of Corsican 
life and adventure. Many instructive ill .s- 
trations by Warwick Goble. The stor) 
takes you to aromantic mountain home, 
brings you to a terrible quarrel where a due! 
is fought. A bit of wild life, the attack on the 
cave, the frightful experiences and the 
stealing of the hangman. It goes on to tel! 
the story of joining the insurgents, where 
life is severe. Then a perilous adventure 
where “‘ we” are arrested. With many 
thrilling acts the tAle carries you throug! 
some very blood-curdling instances, and yet 
they are quite new well told and ought tv 
interest. The writer deserves the credit 0! 
bringing the most out of his characters. 

Acharming story is that entitled * The 
| Colburn Prize,’’ by Gabrielle EF. Jackson. 
and published by J. F. Taylor & Co., \: 
York city. It isatale of mutual sav 
of two friends. The last and best wo 
ithe gifted author of ‘‘ Denise and \ 
Toodles’”’ and ‘ Pretty Polly Perkins’ 
Nine beautiful illustrations adi 
| charm of this exquisite gift book. 

Dewitt’s Dream,” by W. IL. Ali 
novel published by D. Appleton & (0 
York, is a very clever tale. Contain- 
that interests. 

An Indian reservation in the far \\ 
the scene of Hamlin Garland’s last 
“The Captain of the Gray-Horse |: 
Captain Curtis, who has _ been 
to the post to succeed a man si'- 
of using his oftice for his own azz 
ment, falls in love with the 
that same man, a willful girl, 
fluences her father in the Wa- 
Senate to remove the captain of t! 
horse troop, and does all else thi 
lies to make the path of he 
thorny one. But this is, 0! 
before her reason forces her tv 








| excellent are the methods the i 


has introduced into the reservat 
and before her own love enlists 
pathies on the side of the newcor 
Captain’s courageous handling 0! 
crisis in reservation matters is 
scribed, and the fair treatment 0! 
receives, ere the story closes, its })! 
tention at the hands of the noveil- 
book is written with the virilit) 
come to expect of Mr. Garland, and 
to his reputation as a capable }r" 
clean entertaining novels. 1l’ul 
Harper and Brothers, New York ¢'' 
“*Mrs. Seeley’s Cook Book ”’ cont« 
uable information on all subjec' 
have to do with the conduct of awe! 
household. What servants of ev 
should wear about their work. \\' 
several duties are, what rights, | 
and opportunities should be their- 
fully specified, also those who a" 
curious to know how great houses © 
in smoothly running order, W!'' 
matter here presented in more re! 
than can{be learned from the po)" 
of the Sunday papers; for the | 
was assimilated from first-hand ¢ 
from tried experience, inasmuch : 
piler of the book has been for ™: 
at the head of what is perhaps | 
and most reliable intelligence of" 
York. This work, however, MU> 
mainly to the well to do. To test 1s 
recipes offered would call for a Ww"! 
purse, and to give any such a lun 
dinner as is bet a would be 
le to qualify for the insolve' 
Beil, the book contains a !¢\ 
recipes, and all its illustrations ©" 
lently instructive. Published b) 
millan Company, New York cit). 
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appeal more potently, we think, to the pop- 
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Poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 


, poultry keepers think that after the 
« of May itis time to stop hatching 
ens. The idea that they must have 
ickens to obtain good prices for 

ind to have pullets that will lay 
ie winter months has been so dwelt 
some of the writers on poultry sub- 
it they think it is useless to hatch 
ens in May, and if any hatch in 

, will not be worth raising. 
1a different opinion and will give 
; .ons for it. The cost of eggs in 
\ - earlier is at least double the price 
There will be many more infertile 
ore the hens can run out on the 
ound, and pick green grass, or 
» worms and insects, than will be 
vhen they can have these advan- 
uless one has an unusually favor- 

e to keep them, and gives much at- 

» them, the mortality when young 

zsreater among the early-hatched 





than among those that are hatched a gardene 


$1.50 a dozen, common to good 75 cents to 
$1.25. Squabs, choice $2.50 to $3. 

Western iced and frozen poultry moving 
very slowly. Fowls choice 11} to 124 cents, 
common to good 104 to 114 and old roosters 
9} cents. Chickens choice 14 to 15 cents, 
common to good 11 to 12 cents. Ducks 10 
to 12 cents and geese 8 to 10 cents. 
A few medium capons in storage at 12 
to 15 cents. Iced turkeys common to 
good 14 to 15 cents. Frozen turkeys, choice 
small 18 cents, mixed weights 16} to 17 cents, 
and large 164 cents. Live poultry in mod- 
erate receipt, and choice Eastern fowl are 
selling steadily at 12} cents, roosters at 8 
to 10 cents. But little game in storage now, 
with no demand, and prices unchanged. 


Dborticultural. 


Orchard and garden. 

A correspondent of the Northwestern 
Agriculturist tells how he raised asparagus 
with stalks as large as a hoe handle, and he 
acknowledges having received his hint from 
r at one of the spring exhibitions 














We think it would be easier to get of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


nickens up to three weeks old for | in Boston. 
ed eggs in May, than twenty from | ne selected 
‘number in March, and when the | rich land. 
zgs and extra care is considered, the | 


\ ceken will have cost, including food, 
_fourth as much as the March 


the value of the broilers. There are 
Southern-grown broilers shipped 


\ and so many raised practically in | 


eated and glass-covered greenhonses 
season of high prices is over before 


rch or even February chicken is large | 


to sell. There are some who are 

a to pay and do pay good prices, say 

R ur for broilers that weigh about three- 

s of a pound eachin February or 

sut the demand is limited, and such 

s are hothouse chickens hatched in 

er, 

they want a broiler to weigh two 

s,and they expect to get it for about 
ents. 

lhere isa better demand for them, and a 

better price at the summer hotels in July 

nd \ugust, about the timethe May chick- 


there is two months earlier. Many 
yearsof observation in our markets have 
satisfied us of this faet. Add to this that 
nder any eonditions, excepting the best 
hothouse treatment, the young chicken 
row more rapidly when the weather 


and April rains, and we think the two 
mouths earlier hatch is not a great advan- 
tage P 

\s regards the winter-laying pullets we 


havea word tosay. Take two lots of chick- 


By the time March chickens are | 


. should be large enough to suit them, | 


When he got back to Nebraska 
one-fourth of an acre of good, 
On this he put eight loads of 
good hen manure. Then he got a man with 
|a@powerful team to takea day to plow it. 
He made a narrow furrow just as deep as 
the team could pull the plow through, and 
| then went again in the same furrow. When 
plowed he leveled and harrowed it. 
Then he planted it. He does not say with 
seed or roots. As we have said, the result 
was stalks as large as a hoe handle. Now 
| he proposes to try another lot where the soil 
| is six feet deep, and very rich, and see if he 
cannot get some as large as a fork handle. 
| Just think of a soil six feet deep, and rich 

all the way down. We can find such only 

on drained marshes, but if those dyked 
|marshes in Marshfield had been set in 
asparagus, they would have supplied better 
|/and more asparagus than ever came to 

Boston market, for the salt would not have 
| hurt the crop. 

It will soon be time to be watching for the 
currant worms on currant and gooseberry 
bushes. A mixture of a half pound of hel- 
lebore in two quarts of flour, or in that pro- 
portion, will distribute it better than to use 
the hellebore clear, as it can be applied more 
plentifully so that it can be seen as dusted 


| over the bushes, and it will prove quite as 


swarm, than it will during March winds | 


effectual as the clear hellebore, at less cost. 
The flour also prevents it from washing off, 


| as it does when used alone, or when applied 
| aS a spray in water. The flour forms a paste 


ens fromthe same stock, and tne same par- | 


ents if it is possible, and give each proper 
care, and we would expect those hatched in 
May to begin to lay as early as those 
hatched in Mareh, and to prove much the 
better layers during the winter. 

\eknow this will read like rank treason 
or nonsense, which some people think is 
worse than treason, to those. who have 
t 
and who have never tested the matter. We 
have had Plymouth Rock pullets hatched in 
May begin to lay at five months old, and 
nearly the whole flock were laying in 
November, before they were six months old, 


which washes off only in a very hard rain. 


A bulletin from the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station reports interesting results 
from tests of large and small seeds of vari- 
ous varieties of vegetables, which in every 
case show best results from the larger seeds. 
In the case of radish seeds the plants from 








SINGLE CUMB BROWN LEGHORN. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

With receipts of 2438 barrels of apples last 
week and no exports, with only a fair de- 
mand at home, they have kept very steady, 
though a few fancy red lots from cold storage 
have gone above quotations. No. 1 Maine 
Baldwin $4 to $5, Gano $4 to $4.50, Rus- 
set good to choice $3.75 to $4.50, Ben Davis 
$3.75 to $4.25, Baldwin and Greening common 
$3.50 to $4, No. 2 all kinds from $2.50 to $3.25, 
Western red varieties $1.75 to $2 a box. 
Cranberries are quiet. A few fancy late are 
$8 a barrel, common to good lots $5 to $7, 
crates $2 to $3. Strawberries in light 
supply for choice lots, and North Carolina, 





Charleston and Florida 25 to 30 cents, but 
only a few extra reach 28 to 30 cents, poor 
| to good and soft berries at irregular prices 
| from 10 to 20 cents. Tennessee, 28-basket 
| erates $5 to $5.50, Flurida pineapples, 
|} smooth Cayenne $4.50 to $5 a box, and 
| Cuban $3 to $3.50 a case. 
| California »ranges in only moderate sup- 
ply and higher. Navels, 9% and 112 counts, 
| $3 to $3.25, 126 and 150 counts $3.50 to $3.75, 
| 176, 200 and 216 counts $4 to $4.25. Seed- 
| lings, good to choice $3 to $3.25 and bloods 
| the same, with half boxes $1.62 to $1.87 and 
| a few fancy bloods $2. Grape fruit, good to 


‘large seed were ready for marketing four | fancy $4 to $6.a box. California lemons 


pinned their faith to certain poultry papers, | 


days earlier than those from the small 


seeds, which produced but thirty-four per | rento oranges, 160 and 200 


and Sor- 
$3 


$2.50 to $3.50 a box. Maoiri 


counts 


cent. marketable radishes, and those from | to $3.50 a box, half boxes $1.75 to $2. 


large seeds fifty-seven per cent. 


was the most marked instance, there was | $6.50. 


While this | Valencia cases regular $5.50, large $6 to 


Messina and Palermo lemons, 300 


‘enough difference in many others to make counts, choice $2.75 to $3, fancy $3.25 to 


the plump and larger seed worth at least | $2.50, 360 counts, 25 
| grades. 


| fifty per cent. more than the small seed. 


and they kept at it almost without ceasing | 


until it was too late to set them in March or 
\pril, if we had wished to do so. Brahmas 
required about a month longer to mature, 
while we are willing to accept the statement 
of the Leghorn breeders that they would 
begin a month earlier. 

If we had land enough to keep a large 
lock of hens we would not hesitate to hatch 
chickens every month in the year, if we had 
a house warm enough for them during the 
winter months, though we should expect 
ess profit from those hatehed in July and 
Ja siary than in either of the other months. 
August and September chickens have proved 
otitable, because they can be fitted for 
isting chickens to sell in April, when they 

“about as much per pound as do the 

ers at the same time, and weigh much 


pt 


more 
Of course todo this requires regular and 
proper feeding of food that will stimulate 
rapid growth and early maturity. A large 
raige,andonly such food as they can find 
themselves will not do it, but good grain, 
lieat scraps, and always plenty of pure 
water, clean grit and charcoal, to aid diges- 
nu, willdo it, if the food is given at regular 
hours. No waiting for it after the time they 
have learned to expect it, especially in the 
iol 
xt early with a good appetite, if they 
are i a healthy condition, and their rest is 


«ss the broiler business is of more im- 
portance than the securing of eggs during 


t disturbed at night by the bloodsucking | 
ts | apples any year, while the winter apples 


Ten years ago there was scarcely a peach 
orchard in Georgia, and the land could be 
bought for from $1 to $5 an acre. 


acre, says the Atlanta Journal, and cleared 


| land at $50 upward, while an orchard in 
| bearing can scarcely be bought at any rea- 


sonable price. At recent sales some have 
sold for as much per tree as the land sold 


for per acre. Within seven miles of Adairs- | box and new at $2 to $2.50 a dozen. 


ville there are some three million peach 
trees, not all yet in bearing. Last year one 


25 cents less on same 


Malaga grapes done; figs quiet at 


| 15\to 18 cents and dates 35 to 4 cents. 


| 
| 





| dozen for new. 


grower cleared $5500 from 1300 trees on | 


acres of land. 
peaches 


than ten 
for growing 


less 
orchard 

Northern 
ago. One man will set forty thousand trees 
this year. Thenumber of people who find 
employment in these orchards at from 
seventy-five cents to $2 per day is almost 
beyond calculation, and the greater part of 


for 


| the work comes at a time when previously 


| gain to them. 


they were idle, so that the wages are a clear 
Some families put by $100 or 
more in a year from the work in the peach 


The first | 
the | 
markets was set eleven years | 


Bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a bunch. Cocoanuts 
$2.50 to $3 per hundred, $3.50 to $4 for very 


Now un- | Choice and fancy. Naples walnuts 14 to 15 
improved woodland sells at $20 to $25 an | Cents a pound. 








sigs Hae 
VEGETABLES IN BOSTON MARKET. 

There seems to be a brisk tradein the 
vegetable market, with prices running high 
and firm for good stock. Old beets $1.75 a 
Carrots 
75 cents a box forold and 75 to90 centsa 
Parsnips 40 to 50 cents a 
box, flat turnips the same. Yellow turnips 
75 to 85 cents a barrel for St. Andrews, 
$1.10 to $1.25 for native. White French 
searce at $1.50 to $1.75. Native onions $1.50 
to $1.75.a box for solid stock, new 50 to 60 


| cents a dozen bunches, and Baltimore 75 


| cents to $1a basket. 
'a erateand Havana $1.75 to $2. 


Bermuda $2.15 to $2.25 
Egyptian 


$2.75 to $3. a sack. Leek are 75 to 90 cents a 


| dozen and chives 40 to 50 cents, with rad- 
| ishes 25 to 35 cents. 


orchards, which will support them half the | 
| bushel, and French $3 to $3.50 a dozen. 


ug. They go to bed early and they | 


unter, do not sell the largest and the | 
maturing pullets as soon as they | 


rea roiler size. They are the ones that | 


most likely to produce early eggs 
iter and the rapidly maturing chick- 
\tspring. Cull out the slow-growing 
Ol d those that are slow in feathering, 
ihat have crooked breast bones, 
t\ necks and wry tails, and putting 
themselves, give them extra food, 
W uty of meat, and but littlegreen food. 
allow them to have too much 
6 though we could always get as 
nN ‘in in small yards as in coops; fit 
‘| sell them as early as possible. If 
one pure breed there will also be 
ull out as not true to the type of 
‘in form, color or other markings. 
uethod a little may be lost in pres- 
er - compared with selling the best and 
the poorest, but the flock will be 
: each year, and in a few years 
€ culls will be about as good as the 
és ow, especially if pains is taken to 
nl « good male each year of the same 
p i. 
or in growing chickens is to keep 
in one flock. Twenty in a small 
lo better than thirty in a yard 
ge, or forty in a yard four times 
This is especially true if the yards 
\s selected accurding to their size. 
| sizes and ages are mingled to- 
Bel >a question of ‘the rich getting 
‘the poor getting poorer.’”’ The 
‘nes not only keep the smaller 
from the feed trough, but they 
ver them in other ways. If they 
urated the little fellows may have 
ice, and if not they will always be 
‘ed specimens. 





+o? 

Poultry and Game. 
‘cted to find poultry advancing in 
with or because of the high prices 
heats, but fairly. liberal receipts 
‘lemand have kept it about steady. 
ed Northern and Eastern chickens, 
‘ters 18 to 20 cents, broilers 20 to 25 
‘common to good 12 to 15 cents. 
a Choice 14 to 15 cents, common to 
scents. Spring ducks in at 25 
pound, Pigeons, choice $1.25 to 


year at least. 


to think of apple growers in the Eastern 
States fearing competition from the Western 
orchard in winter apples, and talking about 
giving their attention to fall apples. There 
is only a moderate demand for fall 


grown on the Eastern hilly and stony lands 


/are so much better in quality than those 


grown inthe Western lands, that the thing 
for Eastern growers who wish for 
profits from apple orchands, is to grow 
most largely of the best winter vari- 


‘eties, and by thorough cultivation and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





thorough attention to every part of the 
business, grow as perfect and beautiful 
fruit as can be grown anywhere on earth. 
The market is ready and waiting for them. 
He says he never saw more beautiful apples 
anywhere than were exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Maine Pomological Society, 
and they were so much better in quality 
than any he ever ate west of the Hudson 
river that he is sure there will be a profita- 
ble market for them the world over, no 
matter how many large crops of in- 
ferior fruit there may be grown in the 
West. There is enough to make Maine 
proud, but we hope she will not get 
too proud, because we can grow as hand- 
some and good flavored apples in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont as 
they doin Maine. The only trouble is that 
the smaller orchards do not get the care, the 
fertilizing, the pruning and'spraying that is 
given to the larger orchards, and we think 
this is true even in Maine. But let our 
farmers once get the idea that orcharding 
can be made profitable, and that it can be 
made to pay for every dollar’s worth of fer- 
tilizer, and every hour of labor spent on it, 
as liberally as any cultivated field on the 
farm, and we will see a change. 


Professor Powell advises Maine orchard- 
ists to stop looking all over the world for 
new varieties of apples, as those they have 
now beat the word for clearness of skin, 
high quality of fruit, large size and remark- 
able keeping qualities. Take the Baldwin, 
Hubbardston, Hurlburt, Nodhead, King, 
Ribston, Fameuse and other equally good 
kinds as a basis for more extensive culture. 
Select buds or scions from the best individ- 
ual trees to start new orchards, cultivate in- 
tensively, prune judiciously, spray con- 
stantly and pack honestly, and Maine apples 
will attain such a reputation that they need 
not fear competition with apples from any 
other section in any market in the world. 
We do not think this is stating the matter 
any toostrongly, but we fear that many will 
not follow his advice to the full extent. 





California celery is $4 to $4.25 a dozen. 
Southern, 12 roots in a bunch, $1.25 to $1.50. 
Salsify $1 a dozen. Artichokes $1.50 a 


if 2 : sy $ No. 
Hon. J. H. Hale says it makes him laugh Petra apis ape pag | $8 a box, No. 1 
1% 9 aVQO. o pe que 


Florida $2 to 

Florida peppers $2 to $2.75 
and egg plant $2 to $3.50 
Huthouse toma- 


$3 a crate. 
a carrier, 
a case for good to fancy. 
toes 20 cents a pound. Florida choice 
$2.25 to $2.75 a carrier, and common 
to good $1.50 to $2, Hubbard squash $8 
to $9 a barrel and Florida summer $1.50 to 
$2 aerate. California asparagus extra large 
$4 to $4.50 a barrel, native $1.50 to $1.75 a 
dozen, Southern large green $3.50 to $4 a 
dozen, small $2.50 te $3 and culls $1.50. 
Illinois $1.75 a case of two dozen small 
bunches, native rhubarb $2.50 to $3.50 per 
hundred pounds, California and Western 40 
to 75 cents a box, mushrooms 75 cents to $1 
a pound. 

Native cabbages in moderate supply yet 
but firm at $1.75 to $2.25 a barrel, red at 
$1 to $1.25 a box. New Florida $2.50 to 
$2.75 a barrel crate, and Charleston $2 
to $2.50 a barrel. Hothouse cauliflowers 
$4 to $4.50 a dozen. Baltimore kale $1 
a barrel, spinach 75 cents to $1 a 
barrel for Providence and 50 to 75 cents 
for Norfolk. Hothouse lettuce, extra, 75 
to 85 cents a dozen, fair to good 50 to 65 
cents. Beet greens 75 cents to $1a box and 
dandelions 35 to 50 cents, with parsley $1.25 
to $1.50. Romaine $1 and escarol $1.50 a 
dozen. Florida string beans $2.50 to $3 a 
bushel, $1 to $2.a crate. Green peas, Cali- 
fornia cases $2.25 to $2.50, Southern bas- 
kets, choice, $3 to $3.50, fair to good $1 to 
$2, and crates the same. 

Potatoes are in good supply, and trade is 
quiet, but prices keep going higher. Aroos- 
took Green Mountains $1.03 to $1.05 a 
bushel, Hebrons $1 to $1.03, Rose 95 to 98 
cents, Dakota Red 83 to85 cents. York State 
White 90 to 95 cents for round, 85 cents for 
long. New Brunswick Green Mountains 
and Delaware 90 cents to $1, Rose 90 to 95 
vents, Silver Dollars & cents. Prince Ed- 
ward Island Chenangoes 85 cents. Ber- 
muda new $6 to $6.50 a barrel. North Caro- 
lina sweet potatoes fresh $3 to $3.75 a barrel, 
as to quality. 





The Hay Trade. 


There are still liberal offerings of hay in 
all the markets, but a large part of arrivals 
are of the undesirable and we might 
almost say unmarketable grades for this 
season of the year, when every one wants to 
feed only the best that is to be had, and the 
market may be called dull on all but the 
prime and No. 1 grades. They hold firm 
at about last week’s rates, but lower grades 
are accumulating and weak at quotations, 
with some concessions made to effect sales. 

Boston received 440 cars of hay last week, 


‘and Jersey $2 to $2.50 a barrel. 





of which 160 were billed for export, and 17 
cars of straw. Corresponding week last 
year 191 cars of hay, of which 29 were billed 
for export, and 18 cars of straw. Quotations 
for choice timothy $17.50 to $18 in large 
bales, $16.50 to $17.50 in small bales, No. 1 
either size $16 to $17, No.2 $14 to $15, No. 
3 and clover mixed $12 to $13, clover $12 to 
$12.50. Long rye straw in good supply for 
a dull trade at $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 to 
$12 and oat $9.50 to $10.50. Providence is 
also suffering from a surplus of the low 
grades, and while choice No. 1 and No. 2 
are about 50 cents a ton higher than in Bos- 
ton, the grades below No. 2 are nominally 
the same as here, with demand for clover 
grades practically over. 

New York does not have choice and No. 
1 enough to supply the demand, and No. 2 
keeps fairly steady, but lower grades are 
offering lower than last week. Receipts 
were 9710 tons, against 6150 tons same week 
last year. Exports 32,475 bales. Quotations 
of prime timothy $18 to $19, No. 1 $17 to 
$18, No. 2 $15 to $16.50, No. 3 $11 to $12, 
shipping $9to $10, 'clover mixed $11.50 to 
$13, and clover $10 to $11. Some unsound, 
stained and musty lots go hard at $7 to $8. 
Long rye straw is in moderate supply at 
$14 for No. 2 and $15 for No. 1, oat straw 
$9, and wheat straw $8 to $12. Jersey City 
hay trade about like that of New York, ex- 
cepting alittle better demand for No. 1 
clover mixed and No. 1 timothy. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at various markets as $19 in New 
York and Jersey City, $18.50 in Providence, 
$18 in Boston, New Orleans $17.50, Phila- 
delphia and Nashville $16, Richmond, 
Baltimore and Pittsburg $15.50. St. Louis, 
Memphis and Chicago $15, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Kansas City $13.50, Duluth 
$11.50 and Minneapolis $11. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says the 
order of the British government not to ship 
any hay during April, and perhaps not until 
last of May, is working a hardship to deal- 
ers who have supplies on hand bought ex- 
pressly for that trade. While farmers are 
not carting much hay now, sales of twenty- 
five cars are reported of No. 2 timothy at 
$7.50 to $7.75 f.0. b. which is as good as $8.50 
to $8.75 in Montreal. Two cars of clover 
mixture were sold on the south side of the 
river at $7.25, toan American firm for ex- 
port to England. 
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New York Markets. 


Domestic potatoes in small supply, but 
the demand is lighter, and prices a little 
easier. Maine are $3.25 a sack, State fair to 
prime $2.50 to $2.75 asack, and $3 for 180 
pounds. German Imperateur, fancy $2.50 
to $3a sack, Belgian 168-pound bag $2.25, 
Scotch, Irish and English $2.40 to $2.50. 
Bermuda choice $5 to $6 a barrel, No.1, $4 
to $4.50. Havana and Florida prime $4 to 
$5 and seconds $3 to $3.50. South Jersey 
sweets $3 to $5 abarrel. Native onions in 
light receipt, with choice lots selling readily 
at top quotations. White good to choice, 
$5 to $7.50 a barrel, yellow $3 to $4.50, 
and red $3 to $3.50. Inferior lots from $2.50 
down to $1. Havana are $1.75 a crate. Ber- 
muda $1.85 to $1.90, Egyptian $2.50 to $2.75 
for 112-pound sack. Shallots 75 cents a hun- 
dred bunches and New Orleans leek $2 per 
hundred. Florida beets $1.25 to $1.50 a 
crate, $4 to $6 per hundred bunches. 
Charleston $4 to $7 and New Orleans $2 to 
$3 per hundred. Carrots, 100 bunches 
Charleston $4 to $5, and New Orleans $3 to 
$5, Florida celery $1.25 to $3acase. As- 
paragus, Colossal $3 to $4 per dozen, extra 
$2 to $2.75, prime $1.25 to $1.75, and culls 75 
cents to $1. Radishes, Norfolk 40 to 75 
cents a basket. Rhubarb $1.50 to $2.50 per 
100 bunches. White Southern squash 75 
cents to $1.50a box. Russian turnips, Jer- 
sey 90 cents to $1 a box, and Canada $1 a 
barrel. 

Cabbages a little lower than last week. 
State $18 to $22 a ton, $1.50 a barrel crate, 
Florida new $2 to $3.25 a crate and Charles- 
ton $2 to $3. Norfolk kale 40 to 65 cents a bar- 
rel, Baltimore 50 to 60 cents and Long Island 
75 cents to $1. Lettuce, Southern, 50 cents to 
$1 for one-half-barrel basket, Long Island 
Spinach, 
Norfolk, 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel, Balti- 
more $1 and Long Island $1 to $1.25. New 
Orleans chicory $3 to $5 a barrel, escarol 

2 to $4. Romaine, Bermuda, 50 cents 
to $1 a crate and Florida $1 to $1.50 a half- 
barrel basket. Florida egg plants, half- 
barrel crate $1.50 to $3. Cucumbers $2 to 
$4 a basket and tomatoes $1.50 to $2.50 a 
carrier for Florida, $1 to $1.50 for Havana 
Okra frum Havana $2 to $3.50 a carrier. 
Florida string beans wax $1.50 to $2.50 a 
bushel basket, $1 to $2 a crate, green $1.50 
to $2.25 a basket, and $1 to $1.75 a crate. 
Green peas, Florida crates 75 cents to 
$1.25. Charleston and Savannah baskets 
75 cents to $1.50. 

Hothouse products dull, lettuce poor to 
choice $1.50 to $2-a case. Cucumbers, 
Charleston fancy 90 cents a dozen. Eastern 
No. 160 to 75 cents. Radishes $1.50 to $2a 
hundred bunches. Tomatoes fair to fancy 
10 to 20 cents a pound and mushrooms 20 to 
40 cents. 

The apple receipts are not heavy, but the 
trade is dull, and prices generally a little 
lower. Good to fancy Baldwin and Spy $4 
to $5 a barrel, Ben Davis and Gano $3.75 to 
$4, York Imperial $3.50 to $4.50, Wine Sap 
$3.50 to $4.25, Roxbury Russets $4 to $4.50, 





Golden Russet $3.25 to $3.75. Red winter 
sorts, fair grades $3 to $3.50. Strawberries 
in fair supply with trade dull, Charleston 
15 to 20 cents a quart, Florida fancy 18 to 20 
cents, fair to good 15 to 16 cents, and poor to 
fair eight to 12 cents. North Carolina 10 to 
20 cents. 





Boston Fish Market. 


With smaller supply of fresh fish than 
last week and good demand, prices range a 
little higher. Market cod sells in job lots at 
2 cents a pound, large at 2} and steak at 34 
cents. Haddock 24 cents for smal and 3 
for large. Pollock and flounders 2 cents 
cusk 14 cents. Striped bass are 15 
cents, black bass 8 cents and sea 
bass 10 cents. Mackerel coming plenty 
and very large at 20 cents each, medium 
16 cents. Herring $1.25 per hundred 
Pompano and Spanish mackerel 15 cents 
a pound, sheepshead 14 cents, snappers 12 
cents, blue fish and white fish 8 cents. Lake 
trout 10 cents, and sea trout 6 cents. Buck 
shad 20 cents euch, and roe shad 30 cents, 
with shad roes 20 cents a pair. Halibut 8 to 
12 cents a pound, gray 8 cents, and chickens 
6 cents. Yellow|perch 5 cents and white 
perch 10 cents with pickerel 12 cents. Eastern 
salmon, fresh caught, 50 cents a pound 
and Western 18 cents. Eels 10 cents, 
fresh tongues 8 cents, and cheeks 6 cents 
Frogs’ legs $1.10 a dozen. Clams steady at 
50 cents a gallon, $2.50 to $3 a barrel in the 
shell. Shrimp $1 a gallon. Soft-shelled 
crabs $1.25 a dozen. Lobsters cheaper, at 11 
cents a pound alive and 13 cents boiled. 
Oysters in fair demand at $1 to $1.15 a gal- 
lon for ordinary Norfolk, $1.25 for selected 
and fresh-opened Stamfords, $1.25 to $1.40 
for Providence River. 


> 
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-— -Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat for 
the week 3,750,589 bushels, last week 4,118,108, 
last year 4,282,129; since July 1, 210,556,667 bushels, 
against 171,815,335 last year. Corn for the week 
aggregated 376,186 bushels, last week 400,273, last 
year 1,344,656; since July 1, 25,400,185, against 
154,643,644 last year. 

— During the month of March the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad hauled 667,306 bushels of 
potatoes out of Aroostook County, and the total 
amount transported of the 1901 crop up to the end 
of March was 3,089,409 bushels. It is estimated 
that ten per cent. of the crop stili remains un- 
marketed. 

— Wool trade in Boston has been dull, except- 
ing the cleaning up of a large pile of Ohio delaine 
at prices which other dealers would not accept. 
In the West trade has been active, and heavy 
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primary markets cutting deeper than usual into 
the younger classes of stock. The average weight 
of March hogs ranged from six to nineteen 
pounds lighter than in March, 1901. Carload re- 
ceipts show an increase, except ut Kansas City, 
where there was a decrease of thirty-one per 
cent. Hogs packed in Western centres in the. 
year ending March 1 were 25,411,676, against 
23,600,674 in the preceding year. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 7,870,589 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 3,690,589 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States furnished 
3,750,589 bushels of wheat, and 376,186 bushels of 
corn. 

— Anthracite coal shipments for March were 


3,812,767 tons, compared with 4,964,353 tons in 


March, 1901, and 3,138,896 tons in March, 1900. 
—Lake traffic receipts for March were 251,293 


tons of freight, against 183,915 ia March, 1901. 


——Lambs are in quiet demand and steady; mut- 


tons steady; veals easy: Lambs 11} to 12} cents, 
fancy and Brightons 12 to 13 cents, spring lambs, 


Eastern $3 to $8, Western 14 to 15 cents, year - 


lings 11 to 114 cents, muttons 104 to 114 cents, 
fancy 11} to 12 cents, veals 9 to 10 cents, fancy and 
Brightons 10 to 10} cents. 


—Pork is firm and unchanged: Long cut and 


heavy backs $22.25, medium $21.25, lean ends 
$22.75, bean pork $18 to $18.75, fresh ribs 14 cents 
corned and fresh shoulders 10} cents, smoked 
shoulders 10} cents, lard 112 cents, in pails 12} to 
123 cents, hams 134 cents, skinned hams 14} cents, 
sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 104 cents, 
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operations in Utah and Wyoming at 11 to 13 
cents have been made, which means more than it 
would sel) for here. 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 60,258 cases, against 
71,012 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year 76,126. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 1,416,454 cases, against 1,469,282 cases in 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending April 26, 1902, included 282,500 pounds 
cheese and 243,620 pounds oleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 74,050 pounds 
butter, 200,580 pounds cheese and 172,130 pounds 
oleo. 


boiled hams 19 to 19} cents, bacon 13} to 143 cents, 
bolognas 10 cents, pressed ham 134 cents, raw 
leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, 
in pails 12% to 133 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 
salt pork 114 cents, briskets 11} cents, sausage 
meat 10} cents, country dressed hogs 8 cents. 
——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on April 28 included 40,449,000 
bushels of wheat, 6,888,000 bushels of corn, 
3,114,000 bushels of oats, 1,836,000 bushels of rve 
and 1,132,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
a week ago this is a decrease of 3,833,000 bushels 
of wheat, 338,000 bushels of corn, 7000 bushels of 
rye and 233.000 bushels of barley. One year ago 
the supply was 48,352,000 bushels of wheat, 19,295,- 
(00 bushels of corn, 12,364,000 bushels of oats, 































—-Exports of dairy products .from New York 
last week were 13,601 boxes of cheese of which 
1210 went to Liverpool, 11,842 to London, and 549 
to. Leith and Dundee. No butter exports to 
Europe 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 311,400 bar- 
rels of flour, 2,002,000*bushels of wheat, 183,000 
bushels of corn, 3160 barrels of pork, 8,028,000 
pounds of lard, 20,508 boxes of meats. 

— Wheat receipts at eight interior markets to 
April 1 were 196,632,766 bushels, against 181,783,965 
a year before, a gain of 8.1 per cent. 

—Eggsin liberal supply, with market quiet. 
Some nearby and Cape fancy sold at 19 cents. 
Northern and Eastern choice fresh 17 to 17} cents, 
and fair to good 164 to 16} cents. Indiana and 
Illinois fancy fresh were 17 cents, and some lots 
selected and packed for storage were taken at 
17} to 17} cents. Western selected fresh 16} to 17 
cents, fair to good 164 cents, and dirties 154 to 16 
cents. The stock in cold storage is now 50,350 
cases, against 85,563 cases at same time last 
year. 

—Reeceipts of flour and grain at New York for 
March were 8,311,242 bushels, against 11,367,957 
bushels in March, 1901. Receipts at Boston for 
three months, ending with March, were 6,504,507 
bushels, against 12,254,249 bushels. The four 
ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore received 24,846,997, bushels to March 31, 
compared with 73,592,031 bushels a year before, a 
decrease of 52.65 per cent. 

—Receipts of five kinds of stock at five inte- 
rior markets for the first quarterj,were 7,831,882 
head, against 7,646,572 in 1901 and 7,412,703 in 1900. 
The greatest gain was in receipts of calves, the 


970,000 bushels of rye and 690,000 bushels of 
barley. 


—RBeef is unchanged, with trade quiet: Extra 


sides, 10} to 104 cents; heavy, 9} to10 cents; good, 
8} to 9 cents; light grass and cows, 8} to 84 cents; 
extra hinds, 12 to 124 cents; good, 11 to 113 cents; 
light, 93 to 10 cents; extra fores, 7} to 9 cents; 
heavy, 7} to 74 cents; good, 6} to 7 cents; light, 64 
cents; backs, 7 to 10} cents; rattles, 5} to 8 cents; 
chucks, 74409 cents; short ribs, 9 to 14 cents; 
rounds, 8 to 10 cents; rumps, 9} to 14 cents; rumps 
and loins, 10 to 144 cents; loins, 13 to 16 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


» For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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& superb Edition, Beautifully Dlustrated, 
‘Kelling How to Select, Breed, 
and Manage Them. 
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from life. “ M ts,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants lied,” 
“ Attentive to Cats,” **The Homeless Cat,’ A Cat 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” are all 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
vook. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

** No author could be more justified in 8 ig on 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


Telling 
How to De It, and All About Profle 
able Poultry Raising. 
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Hen and_ Incubation; Hatchin 

| Chicks; Fattening and Preparin 
| Market; Diseases of Poult 
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Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
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cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 





his selected topic, as one having authority, than .s 
ar. James appearing as an ot pend of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specamens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only thelz existence. 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals,.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
oreeders of Angorss will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”— 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us a book w.iich those who are fond of 
cats will be grec read.”’—George T. Angell, in Our 

Vee 


Dumb Anima le 
“ It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
An . It is tastefully bound and 





ra and other cats 
illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
olume of highest authority exceeding! enter: 
py full of facts, beautifully ilustrated."—Ameri- 
can Cultivator, boston, Mass. 
Pric postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
ect. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, | 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
eccount of »- tts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 






bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit» 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
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Dorchester will have less need of curfew 
until the snakes are caught. 





Now it’s the turn of the trout and salmon 
to exhibit the dangers that encompass 


popularity. ae 

Technology has at last got the raw ma- 
.erial of a “* yard,” and a very good big one 
into the bargain. 








Bostonians can now resume their enjoy- 
ment of the isles of Boston from the deck of 
the Nantasket ste: mer. 

Mr. Carnegie has sailed for Europe. The 
opportunity is open for the ship he sails on 
to procure a library. 








Mr. Kitson has apparently designed a 
statue of General McClellan that has real 
decorative as well as human interest. 

There might be more licenses, but there 
seems to be no danger that the supply will 
be insufficient to meet the demands of local 


palates. ae 


The semi-annual meeting of the antiqua- 
rians has, as usual, given Bostonians an 
opportunity to hear some uncommon rem- 
iniscences. a 


And now genius has supplied man with 
a buttonhole that he can carry in his pocket, 
and apply wherever a buttonhole happens 


to be needed. 


Everybody will weara panama hat; and 
those who don’t will wear imitations, to the 
great and not wholly unnatural disgust of 


those who do. 
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There isa bracing flavor of salt in the 
story of the Rochester merchant who was 
shanghaied in New York city and now turns 


up in England. 
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The young men who told their parents 
they were going fishing, and then went to 
New York, may have had in mind the old 
nursery rhyme about going in swimming. 

i ord 

Despite the intense relations now existing 
between rival baseball organizations, 
‘‘ signing a player ’’ does not mean that the 
organization that catches him either brands 
or tattoos. 


To those who remember their reading of 
“ Faust,” the picture of Washington society 
leaders dancing the Walpurgis is even more 
interesting than the recent children’s party 
with society in bibs and tuckers. 

The “‘hayseed ”’ has been eliminated from 
the legislative hair, and the victory of com- 
men sense over the very dead past may be 
celebrated in any amount of soda water on 
any day in the week. 

—“--—>or-- 

Gael, we are told, the name recently be- 
stowed upon a very young Bostonian of 
obvious parentage, was corrupted by the 
middle ages to Goedhil. To what, we won- 
der, will it be corrupted by Gael’s future 
youthful associates. 


2 
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A Maine sheep raiser is preparing to feed 
all his sheep on fish. If there is an truth 
in the old theory of a fish diet, some of the 
flock must inevitably find their way into the 
ranks of the educated sheep that travel 
with the circuses. 




















Weare distinctly a humiliated nation; 
but at the same time it is just as well to 
avoid additional future humiliation by keep- 
ing our heads over it. By tbat process we 
may eventually find out just how humiliated 


we really are. 








ciemee 

The immigration officer who held up 
Richard Harding Davis as a possible immi- 
grant is an illustration of the fact that the 
world is large, and there are people in it 
who never even see the photographs of 
celebrities. 


We are used to conventions of one kind 
and another, but we must confess that the 
whist convention seems more than ordinarily 
serious. but then the game is not one to be 
taken lightly, save under almost sacrilegious 
circumstances. 
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Being sent to Coventry will take on a new 
meaning if there is truth in the report that 
Lady Godiva is to ride about again during 
the coronation period. We suspect that 
possibly an American press agent has been 
engaged to boom that historic locality. 
~~. é 

Lake Superior has its magnetic mountain, 
and the Arabian Nights is substantiated as 
a veracious narrative. The deposits of iron 
ore along Lake Superior, according to the 
story, are not powerful enough to attract 
the ship, but they deflect compasses, which 
answers the same purpose so far as the sub- 
sequent wreck is concerned. 
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An American woman, Professor Boyd of 
Smith, is the first of her sex to excavate in 
Greek territory. We suppose that others 
are to do the actual digging, although the 
impression made by the report is that Pro- 
fessor Boyd has been given a little shovel 
and told to go ahead. 





The coming reunion of Brigham Young’s 
descendants promises to snatch the laurel 
crown from all previous affairs of like 
nature—even Solomon’s in all its glory, if 
the Solomon family had ever faced the in- 
evitable danger of bringing all the buds and 
branches together in one place. 


<> 
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No more Sunday funerals in Louisville, 
Ky. This may appear distantly as anew 
kind of blue law, but the real reason 1s more 
satisfying. It seems that the good people of 
Louisville have got in the way of saving up 
their funerals for the Sabbath, with the re- 
sult that the ministers are sometimes almost 
unable to see their way from one end of the 
day to the other. 
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A New York court has awarded a verdict 
ip favor of a matrimonial agent who claimed 
not to have been paid the stipulated commis- 
sion. We doubt, however, that Cupid would 
have recognized this agent. To which the 
agent might answer that, in an age when all 
affairs are specialized, Cupil had best at- 
tend to his own particular variety of matri- 


mony. ae 
Another millionaire has taken to traveling 





‘through the country at a fifty-mile-an-hour 


gait as a means of recreation. Is it possible 
that modesty is at the bottom of the present 
craze for rapid motion, and that our million- 
aires are so tired of being looked at, that 
their only joy in life is to travel about so 
fast that no one can see ’em? 





While--at first glance Dr. Rainsford’s 
criticism of college students as being too lax 
in their judgment of intoxication may seem 
to hit a prominent nail squarely on the 
head, it should be borne in mind that-the 
entire attitude of civilized man toward in- 
toxication is much less lenient than it used 
tobe. The undergraduate, as a matter of 
fact, reflects this general feeling. 


>> 





Bishop Potter, it appears, is human 
enough to suffer from the cumulative effect 
of speaking one’s mind in public. A college 
town is not the most natural place in the 
world to talk about the ‘‘ overcrowding of 
the American home with ostentatious dis- 
play,’’ nor does the ‘‘stench of cost, cost, 
cost ’”’ rise readily from the burning of the 
average professorial income. 

It is almost time for the North Atlantic 
Squadron to put on its party manners, pre- 
paratory to receiving the Gaulois. Mean- 
time, it looks as if the Rochambeaus and 
Lafayettes were going to receive a compara- 
tively quiet reception. But it ought to be 
none the less sincere on that account, and 
those who are received quietly often carry 
away a more genuine impression of their 
entertainers. 





~~ 
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Our Out-of-Season Luxuries. 


With increasing wealth in the large cities 
has come increasing luxary. It is luxury in 
diet, in attire, in home furnishing, in every 
condition of living, but particularly in 
diet. 

New York must have strawberries at 
Christmas, spring lamb in February and the 
thick rich cream of the summer season all 
the year around. lt has the money to pay 
for its luxuries out of season and must have 
them. 

The vast extent and varying climate of 
Uncle Sam’s great territory, and the devel- 
opment in rapid communication by rail be 
tween far-distant regions, supply the demand 
in part. It is possible now to put on sale in 
Broadway the most perishable fruits and 
vegetables from the most distant gardens 
within seventy-two hours after picking, and 
in perfect condition. 

The Carolinas alone send north every 
winter 12,000,000 quarts of strawberries. 
California pours across its borders little 
less than 200,000,000 pounds of fresh fruits. 
New York alone absorbs each winter 4,000,- 
000 packages of Southern vegetables. 

But these only supply a part of the de- 
mand. Long-distance railroad trains are 
delayed by winter storms. The rich man’s 
market must be independent of accidents 
like that. 

Then, also, even the season of the South 
has its limitations. It cannot supply all 
that is needed when the Northern season is 
over. So science comes to the rescue. By 
its aid man has now deliberately set at 
defiance all the laws which govern the sea- 
sons of growth. 

You can have strawberries in June or 
November or March—any month at all now. 
You can have summer cream all the year 
around, asparagus or new peas when you 
will. 

Hothouse cultivation, first of plants and 
now of animals also, has revolutionized the 
old-fashioned agriculture of our fathers, 
and today the new style of truck growing 
and stock raising supplies the table of 
wealth with almost anything that is in de- 
mand there at any time and under any con- 
ditions of weather. 

George F. Walsh wrote interestingly ina 
recent issue of the Scientific American of 
the remarkable development of winter farm- 
ing in the last decade. It is now an indus- 
try far more profitable and successful than 
ordinary summer gardening or farming. 

Today it is of national importance, and 
adds millions of dollars annually to the 
wealth of the country. And the industry is 
as fascinating as it is profitarle. 

Naturally, one thinks first of truck garden- 
ing, either under glass in the North in 
winter, or along the belt of Southern States, 
when this subject is broached, Mr. Walsh 
says; but winter farming is not by any 
means confined to even this field. Winter 
dairying has becomein the last five years 
one of the most profitable sources of farm- 
ing, and it is pursued by the most progres- 
sive dairymen of the country with great 
success. 

By means of the silo, succulent food is 
stored away for winter feeding that pro- 
duces almost as fine milk and cream as the 
June grass. The milk and cream in winter 
time are worth so much more than in sum- 
mer that the dairymen find it profitable 
to provide good winter quarters for the 
best cows and to feed them with the best 
food. 

Following the example of the dairyman, 
the poultry farmer has also changed his 
methods. By means of the incubator and 
brooder, winter and spring broilers are pro- 
duced today in enormous quantities for the 
table. 

Winter poultry is in fact, today, according 
to Mr. Walsh, about the only product of the 
chicken farm that actually pays a good 
profit, and the high prices obtained for 
spring chickens and broilers out of season 
have caused complete changesin the poul- 
try farming industry. 

But this is not all. An attempt is now 
being made to induce the hens to lay in 
winter instead of spring, and though at pres- 
ent the results obtained are not entirely 
satisfactory, extensive experiments in win- 
ter feeding and winter breeding have pro- 
duced results which encourage the poultry- 
mento believe that eventually breeds of 
hens will in time be reared which will lay 
their eggs in winter instead of summer. 


This sounds like the purest fiction, but it 
is solid fact. Hothouse lambs have now 
been an important part of the winter diet of 
rich epicures for several years. Breeders 
have established enormous houses in which 
these delicate infants can be reared and fat- 
tened through the coldest of winter 
weather. 

The industry is highly profitable, and it is 
increasing every year. In future, so experts 
in this odd stock raising believe, hothouse 
lambs may become an ordinary part of the 
regular winter diet, even of people of 
moderate means. 

Hothouse fruits and vegetables multiply 








in quantity and quality every year. The in- 
dustry is expanding so rapidly that the 
annual winter supplies of these delicacies 
are running up into thousands of tons. 
Around Boston there are several hundred 
acres of land covered with glass where 
fruits and vegetables are raised for the 
winter markets. 

New Jersey and Long Island are also 
centres of this industry. In both, hundreds 
of acres are now cultivated under glass 
right through the winter. 

These hothouse products bring high prices 
all through the winter, and it is so arranged 
that from two to four crops are raised an- 
nually on the same land. In the'spring, 
when the weather grows warm, the glass 
sashes are removed, and the plants for the 
summer markets are raised as easily as if 





the land had not been producing all winter. 
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HON. W. MURRAY CRANE, 
Governor of Massachusetts. From his latest photograph by Chickering. 





When the cold autumn frosts come, the 
glass sashes protect the new crop that has 
been planted for the Christmas holiday 
season. Then, when these winter products 
are harvested, seeds for an early spring 
crop are sown, and by the time Easter is 
here fresh vegetables are again ready for 
picking. 

The truck products raised under glass in 
winter receive the most modern intensiv 
culture. The soil is of the richest, well 
heated by steam pipes, moistened properly 
and sometimes lit artificially at night time 
by arc lights. The electric light tends to 
stimulate the growth of certain vegetables, 
and the season of maturity is frequently 
hastened by its aid. 

The profits from this business often run 
from 50 to 80 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. During the rough winter weather, 
when Southern truck cannot reach the 
markets, prices for vegetables raised under 
glass soar to almost fabulous prices. And 
in spite of the great number of acres of land 
covered with glass and devoted to winter 
farming, the supply hardly keeps pace with 
the increasing demand, and there is ample 
opportunity for further expansion. 

Winter farming in the Southern States, 
where the climate is warm enough to pro- 
duce out of doors the summer products 
in demand in the Northern markets, has 
spread with phenomenal rapidity in recent 
years. In some of the States land which 
ten years ago was worth only a few dollars 
an acre now sells for $200 or $300 an acre. 

But in this change the development of 
railroad transportation has playea a great 
part. The construction of refrigerator cars, 
which enable growers to ship strawberries 
and tomatoes from Florida and Louisiana to 
New York and Boston in midwinter, gave a 
great stimulus to the industry. The rail- 
roads helped it along by putting on fast 
freight trains, and adding refrigerator ex- 
press cars to their passenger trains, and each 
year the transportation facilities are im- 
proved. 

Each year, also, the source of supply is 
extended. First, the Carolinas, Norfolk 
and Georgia monopolized this industry. 
Then Florida entered the field, and finally 
the gardens spread along the Gult and in- 
cluded those in the Mississippi Valley. 
California made special efforts to ship her 
fruits and vegetables to Eastern markets in 
cars made for the purpose, and now Texas 
and even Mexico areentering the field with 
their peculiar farm products. 

There are some sixty thousand refrigera- 
tor cars engaged in this traffic in the winter 
season, distributing the fruits and vegetables 
of the tropical and semi-tropical gardens 
and farms to the tropical cities of the North, 
South, East and West. The best of these 
ears are scientific products of modern 
genius,‘and they carry their loads of fruit as 
carefully as a Pullman palace car transports 
its millionaire occupant. 

All told, the winter farming which sup- 
plies the cities with summer fruits and vege- 
tables in the cold season represents an 
industry mounting up into many millions of 
dollars. Mr. Walsh points out that all this 
is pure gain for the farmers and land own- 
ers, who formerly made little or nothing 
from the soil whichis nuw brought under 
contribution to feed us with a winter diet of 
fruits and vegetables. And the creation and 
expansion of the industry represents wealth 
added to the country just as surely as if new 
gold mines had been discovered which 
yielded annually a dozen million dollars 
worth of the precious metal. 
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Dairy Notes. 


The complete census statistics of dairy 
matters show that of the 5,739,675 farms in 
the country, 4,514,210 report dairy cows and 
dairy product, and that in 1899 the total 
dairy product had a valuation of $472,369,- 
255. The number of dairy cows was 17,- 
139,674. The receipts for dairy products 
sold aggregated $281,619,958 and products 
consumed on the farm were valued at $1990,- 
739,392. 

There were produced from the dairy 
cows reported a total of 7,266,392,674 gallons 
of milk, an average of 424 gallons per cow. 
Of this milk 2,154,915,342 gallons were sold, 
for whichthe farmers received $84,842,292. 
The farmers also report the sale of 20,768,- 
662 gallons of cream, for which they received 
$8,838,776. 

Farms numbering 3,617,440 report manu- 
facture of butter and 15,670 report the manu- 
facture of cheese. The farms reporting 
butter manufactured 1,071,745,127 pounas, of 
which 518,139,026 pounds were sold, for 
which the farmers received $86,606,446. 

Farms reporting cheese manufactured 
16,372,330 pounds, of which 14,692,542 pounds 
were sold, for which the farmers received 
$1,342,454. 

Perhaps we ought not to question the ac- 
curacy of the census reports of the United 
States, but those who are familiar with the 
method of taking them know that very few 
farmers keep an exact accounc of receipts and 
expenditures in any branch of their farming, 
and least of allin the amount of dairy and 
poultry products used in the family. If 














they have larger interests in other business, 
as in grain, stock raising or lumbering, they 
are apt to declare that ‘‘the —— cows and 
hens do not pay their keeping, and they are 
kept just to please the women folks, who 
always want milk and eggs.”’ 

If they have a poultry dinner once a week 
and plenty of eggs three or fuur times, with 
milk and butter at every meal, beside the 
amount used in cakes, puddings and pies, 
they would be likely to say that there was 
no profit in keeping poultry, and to estimate 
the value of dairy products used in the fam- 
ily at about the figures given above, which 
does not much exceed $42 a year for each of 
the 4,514,210 farms reporting dairy products. 
This would about pay for one quart of milk 
aday, and something less than two pounds 
of butter a week in a Massachusetts village. 
There are fewcf the farms which average 
about four cows each, which would not use 
more than twice that amount, to say noth- 
ing of cheese, cream and dairy products 
used in making pies, puddings and cakes, or 
the appetites of children and hired help are 
not what they were when we were on a 
dairy farm. 

But the sales amount to only about $16.50 
per cow, and with an addition of $11 per 
cow for dairy products used on the farm, 
the total is but an average of about $27.50 
per cow. If that is correct the income from 
acow does not equal the cost of the feed 
she consumes as an average of all the cows 
in the country. Even in the Western States 
few estimates place the cost of food at less 
than $30 per head, andin the older States 
it will average much higher if they are well 
fed. The report above gives over $11 per 
cow as the cost of the products of the farm 
used, which would pay for but one ton of 
hay inthe lowest markets in the United 
States. Perhaps in some of the Gulf States 
where a certain class allow their cows to 
forage all winter, and use no grain, they 
may not use atona year of hay or other 
dry fodder, but those are not the sections 
where many cows are kept. 

We know aman who has the milk pro- 
duction of every cow on his place weighed 
every day that her milk is called fit to use, 
say after the calf is three or four days old. 
It is not a matter of guessing with him 
when it comes to filling up the census re- 
port. He has cows that produce in a year, 
not 424 gallons, but more than fifteen hun- 
dred gallons, and two-year-old heifers that 
give about seven hundred gallons. His 
milk is sold to a factory for produving con- 
densed milk, and the income from most of 
the older cows is $100 a year or more, and, 
although a liberal feeder, he does not force 
them for a record. He has to buy somegrain 
to feed about thirty head, but the products 
of his farm, in almost the backwoods of 
Maine, fed to the cows, have a value there 
of morethan $11 per head, or twice that. In 
these estimates no account is taken of the 
value of the calves, and often they have no 
value, as the milk taken by them before 
they are fit for slaughter has more value 
than the price the calves sell for. In 
the case of a well-bred calf from a pure-bred 
sire, the heifers, at least, even if only 
grades, have a value when born, and can be 
reared on skimmilk or separator milk at a 
handsome profit. 

The fact that nearly all the men who are 
engaged in dairying, and who keep good 
stock, and adopt modern methods of hand- 
ling their milk and its products, are thrifty, 
successful farmers who have their buildings 
in good condition ; their land fertile and pro- 
ductive, and free from weeds and mort- 
gages, is the best evidencé that the estimate 
of the census bureau of a production of 424 
gallons of milk, or of $2750 worth of dairy 
products in a year, is too small for even the 
average cow, and we admit that there is a 
wide margin between the average and the 
best. Butif one-half is added to their fig- 
ures we think with all deference to those 
who gather their statistics they would be 
much nearer correct. ‘ 


A. X. Hyatt, well known as a practical 
dairyman, sends the following statement of 
facts to the Prairie Farmer: Three cows 
were given no salt from June 20 to July 15. 
From July 4to July 18 they gave but 454 
pounds of milk. From July 18 to Aug. 1 
each cow was given four ounces of salt a 
day, increasing the milk flow 110 poands, or 
up to 564 for the two weeks. While neither 
yield is alargeone, being less than eleven 
pounds per day in the first fortnight, and a 
little more than thirteen in the last trial, 
the increase of nearly 2s pounds of 
milk per day for four ounces of salt is 
a good one, being more than twenty per 
cent. He says that when he was young 
it was the custom to give cattle and sheep 
their salt inthe pasture on Sunday morn- 
ing, and they seemed to count the days, for 
while on other days they went directly to the 
pasture to feed, on Sunday they lingered 
around the gate until the salt was given them. 
On eprofessor, whom he quotes, recommends 
that fattening steers should have an ounce 
of salt a day at the beginning, one and a half 
ounces at the middle and two ounces at the 
close of the fattening period. 

When we kept cattle near the seashore, 
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wherea northeast storm seemed to carry & 
salt spray for miles inland, we did. not feel 
it necessary to salt them in the pasture, but 
farther inland and away from the salt 
breeze we think it right that both cattle 
and sheep should have it regularly, so that 
they will not eat too freely of it when they 
do get it. Professor Henry says that ex- 
periments with dogs and sheep show that a 
moderate addition of salt to the food in- 
creases the activity of the secretion of the 
body juices and their circulation, and con- 
sequently increases the protein consump- 
tion of the body. It was our practice to 
salt the mash for our towl, about to the 
same extent as if we intended to eat the 
food ourselves, but too much salt will cause 
a looseness of the bowels. 


If those who are afraid of the bacteria in 
milk are going to insist that all who handle 
it or care for the cows shall be smooth 
shaven, lest bacteria should be lurking in 
their beard, the men should also inaist that 
the cows should also have a clean shave 
every day, as their hair is likely to contain 
more bacteria than could be in the beard or 
moustache of the man, who usually washes 
his face at least once a day. If this was 
insisted upon they might also, with equal 
justice, claim that he should have his head 
shaved and remove all of his clothing before 
going into the presence of the cows. When 
we first saw this suggestion of removing all 
beard from the men in the stable we thought 
it a sample of the wit of some cheap para- 
grapher, but some papers seem to be taking 
it very seriously. 
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Lewis County (N. Y.) Farm Notes. 

The past winter has been an exceptional 
one for this section, and was not attended 
with the usual extremes of cold and deep 
snows of some winters. 

The month of December was mild and 
open, and one considerable freshet was ex- 
perienced, which carried off several bridges 
in different parts of the county. The month 
of January was a good one for business, the 
snow being of an even and moderate depth, 
which made good sleighing, and, as a con- 
sequence, large quantities of lumber, pulp 
and wood were handled and marketed; but 
the snow began to comein earnest Feb. 2, 
and continued to come throughout the 
month, with colder weather, and was, in- 
deed, a very severe month. 

March came in like a lamb and continued 
mild and warm throughout the month, and 
operations for making maple sugar com> 
menced about March 1, and alarge run of 
sap was had, but coming so early the greater 
part of our sugar makers were taken un- 
awares and lost the runin consequence ; but 
the season was favorable for the production 
of a large crop of both sugar and'syrup, with 
good weather the greater part of the time 
for boiling, so that the quality made has 
been exceptionally fine. The average yield 
has been put down at two pounds to the 
tree, although we have heard of as high as 
four and five pounds per tree having been 
made. Syrup at wholesale brings fifty 
cents per gallon, and sugar eight and nine 
cents per pound. 

Cheese factories, as a rule, opened for the 
reception of milk the first of April. Fac- 
tories that have been running during the 
winter have sold their make of Marzh 
cheese as high as eleven cents per pound, 
and the outlook is good for future prices. 

The milk stations are now paying $1.15 
per hundred for milk. The prices were high 
during the winter, lessening the production 
of cheese, which leaves a clear market for 
that product. 

The veal calf business is carried on quite 
extensively by our dairymen, and _ prices 
have been good up to the last few weeks, 
when the price dropped to 44 cents. Itisa 
loss to feed sweet milk at those figures when 
butter brings 25 and 28 cents per pound in 
market. 

The prices of all kinds of milk feed still 
remain high with no prospect of a decline in 
prices, corn meal being worth about $27 per 
ton. 

Shippers have been paying as high as 
sixty-five cents per bushel for potatves, the 
supply fairly equalling the demand for that 
product. Meadows have, as a’ rule, come 
through the winter in good condition. New 
seeding looks well, and if we have plenty of 
rain with no freezes promise a good yield of 
hay. 

Farmers are doing their plowing and 
drawing manure, and we hear of a few 
pieces of grain being sown the past week: 
farmers are fully up with the season with 
their work. 

Grass is getting a good start for the time 
of the year, with a fair prospect, if the 
weather is favorable, for farmers to turn 
their young stock to pasture from the first 
to the tenth of May. F. D. AUSTIN. 

Copenhagen, N. Y., April 29. 
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New York Farm Notes. 

In Lewis County we have been enjoying 
very favorable weather for farmers to do 
their plowing. The weather hus been cool 
and dry most of the time since the first of 
April. 

Our maple sugar season commenced early 
in March and ended in the early part of 
April. The yield of sugar will compare 
favorably with any season for several years 
past. The quality of sugar and syrup made 
is generally of the best. During the time 
of sugaring the weather conditions were 
favorable. A large percentage of those 
owning sugar orchards make the product 
into syrup. Our loca! dealers buy the syrup 
and ship it to city markets, where it is a 
luxury, and where it commands a good 
price. Syrup has been selling here for fifty- 
five to seventy-five cents per gallon, aver- 
aging about sixty cents. 

At this writing grass begins to “ green 
up,” and appears promising for a good crop 
under favorable conditions. Farmers have 
commenced sowing oats and pease where 
their landsare dry. The canning factories, 
located at Lowville and Turin in this 
county, induce the farmer toput in a large 
acreage of pease and corn for that purpose. 
Those living within reach of the factories 








make it a paying business. 
Our cheese factories about the county are 
starting up all along the line. Fodder 


cheese is selling readily for eley.;, .. 
pound. The milk stations alony ¢)..,... 
the railroad are still being well ;,.:,.,._, 
Some of the contracts will exp...” 
first of May, while others contin. ; 
out the entire season. The pric 
that is shipped to New York «: 
cently taken another drop, &1.:,; 
dred now being the price for },,;); 
milk stations. A portion of 1). 
shipped and a portion is made j)); 
as there is more milk than js \.,. 
Saas. 

e veal-calf business goes bris} 
short time since one local buye; x), 
calves to New York, purchased «/ , 
hundred individual farmers at {iy:. 
pound. 

Dressed pork brings eight cents pr 
Oats for seed aie selling at sixt, 
bushel. All farm products bring «,., 
Farmers are now putting see 
ground, but the weather is stil] co. 
appears to be plenty of fodder in {},. 
to take the stock through until gra. 
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Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., A); 
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The Narragansett Park Associ, 
ceived a magnificent list of entries 
two $10,000 stakes, the “ Park [jr 
pace” and ‘Roger Williams 2.14 +; 
beraced for at the Providence Gr; 
cuit meeting, there being 126 horses 
in the two noted events. The ass; 
has engaged Albert H. Merrill to; 
word. 


Fairbanks WINDMILLS 


We have just overhauled an Ecurs: 
WinpMILt that has not had a cent put ou: 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 
























Estimates 


submitted on — 
Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues. § 


CHARLES J. JACER Co. | 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ; 














“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” 


is the title of the most complete and comprehensive 
illustrated tise, on the subject of spraying, with 
tables of costand formulae. The result of actual use at 
bed —yy FO cultural Experiment Stations, te|!s of 
the 8 R, the “Gold Medal” machine at the 
Pan-American. 84 copyrighted pages. We mail it free. Ask for it. 











SPRAMOTOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. or London, Can, 


NO HUMBUG 8 PERFECT IN. 
STRUMENTSin1 
Humane Swina V. Stock Marker andi (aif 
Dehorner Stopsswine of ali ages from 
rooting. hiakes 48differentear marks, ail 
sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns 
Testimonials free. Price 81.30 orsen $1 
titon tria! :i fitsnits send balance 
Pat'd Apr 23,1901 


FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairneid, lowa, 








THE SPRAMOT 
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our Force Pumps have been th 
ersin New England. The 


BUCKEYE Pup 


works easily, throws a steady st: 

does not drip or freeze. It is builtto 

last and hence isa valuable purchase. 
We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 

Gas Engines, besides all Wate: 

ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONCRESS ST.. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defiesall competition. More 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. We can - 


Write ue, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 


mentioning this paper. CLINTON, |OWA 
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200-Egg Incubater 

SSS for $12:°° ; 
i WPerfect in construction j 
faction. Hatches every ‘ 3 

| egg. Write forcataloguet : 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy j 








THEY ALL SA‘ 
theirs is ‘‘Just as good as the Page."’ }) 
sound pretty well for ‘‘The PAGE? 
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SAVE YOUR FRUIT ~~ 
— SPRAIN: 


and use the Best Pumps 
These are for sale by . - - 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER (OM) 
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1 Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Distributing House, St. Loula, Mo. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED EDGE, 

So many pretty corset covers are made 
now that this thread lace furnishes a good 
trimming. Spaces are made for baby ribbon 
to be run in. 

Linen thread, No. 50, or eyen finer may be 
used, also a fine steel crochet hook. 

Make a chain the length required. Work 
the leaves in the centre first. 

1st row—One quadruple treble into a stitch, 
12 chain, pass by 6 stitches, 1 single into a 
stitch, work up the chain with 1 single, 1 
double, 1 half treble, 5 trebles, 1 half treble, 
1 double and 1 single; (*) 21 chain, 1 single 
into same stitch last leaf was worked into, 
work up 11 stitches as described for tirst 
Jeaf, pass by six stitches, 1 quadruple treble 
into next, 11 chain, pass by six stitches, 1 
single into next, work another leaf as pre- 
viously described, work back witb 1 treble- 
into 10th of 21 chain; repeat from (*) for en- 
tire length. 

2d row—Eleven chain, 1 single into stitch 
the treble was’ worked into, work up the 
chain as described, 6 chain, 1 quadruple 
treble under the treble, 17 chain, 1 single 
into top of treble, work another leaf as de- 
scribed, repeat from beginning of the row. 

For the heading: 3d row—One treble into 
a stitch, 2 chain, pass by 2 stitches, and 
repeat from beginning of the row. 

4th row—Cross trebles which are worked 

thus: Work as for a double treble intoa 
stitch, work off 1 stitch, pass by 2 stitches, 
work a treble into the next, work off the 
rest of the loops 1 at a time,2 chain, 1 
treble into centre of cross treble, 1 chain, 
pass over 1 stitch, repeat from beginning of 
the row. 

5th row—Like third row. 

Edge of lace: 1st row—Like third row of 

heading. 

2d row—One treble in a stitch, chain, 

pass by 2 stitches, 1 treble in the next, 5 
chain, work back with 1 single into the 
first, 3 chain, 7 trebles each separated by 1 
chain under loop of 5 chain, 3 chain, 1 single 
under loop of 5 chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 
treble in next, 2 chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 
treble in next, 2 chain, ‘repeat from begin- 
ning of row. 

3d row—One double in centre stitch be- 

tween 2 scallops, 5 chain, 1 double under 4 
chain, 5 chain, pass by 3 treble, 1 double 
under next chain, 5 chain, pass by 2 trebles, 
1 double under next chain, 5 chain, 1 double 
under next loop of 4 chain, 5 chain, repeat 
from beginning of row. 
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Moors Stuff their Brides. 
Obesity is regarded among the Moors as 


the crowning beauty of woman, and no 
maiden is considered suitable for marriage 





York city. It is in the night and day 
schools of the congested East Side districts 
that oné finds the big percentage of these 
seventy-two thousand embryo dressmakers. 
They come, for the most part, from base- 
ments and from tenements, and the eager- 
ness with which they embrace the oppor- 
tunity. offered to them is almost tragic— 
the wonder is that such an important part 
of their education was for so long neg- 
lected.’ 

One of the most remarkable things about 
the system is the rapidity with which the 
pupils are able to learn. Those of us who 
learned to sew in the old-fashioned way, at 
home, can recall vividly the long, weary 
hours spent before we could even run a 
straight seam. As to learning to cut and 
fitand make a dress, that was something 
which took long months, if not years, of 
apprenticeship. 

But the public sewing-school teacher 
with her scientific methods, has done away 
with all that tediousness. She teaches not 
by example, but by precept. 

In the earlier stages the proper manner of 
holding the needle, threading it, making a 
knot and the adjusting of the cloth are 
taught. 

Then come the stitching lessons. Run- 
ning, back-stitching and overhand stitching 
are part of the drill. There are exercises in 
buttonhole work and cross seams, or feather- 
stitch. 

Every detail of this work must bear the 
closest scrutiny of the teacher and super- 
yisor before the next step, the cutting and 
drafting of garments, is permitted. 

To train the eye in the matter of accu- 
racy in length, shape and position of stitch, 
geometrical designs are marked upon white 
cloth. They are then traced with colored 
cotton, and every little departure from 
perfect work is thus brought prominently 
into view. 

Cutting and fitting are taught by means 
of a system which, although illustrated by 
miniature models, imparts instruction so 
thoroughly that pupils can easily make un- 
derwear and simple street costumes for 
their own wear. 

** Dressmaking in all its branches is in- 
cluded in this curriculum. Though only 
half a waist is made at first, the boning, 
facing, sewing of hooks and eyes, the bind- 
ing of the seams, the making and adjusting 
of the stock collar must be comme il faut or 
the ‘* skirt ”’ lesson is not forthcoming. 

In the night schools (under the charge of 
the board of education), the work is carried 
torward to the making of full-sized gar- 
ments. 

Some of the pupils possess a fair knowl- 
edge of sewing, and come for the benefit 
of the dressmaking courses, but in many 
cases the teachers find it necessary to begin 
at the beginning, with primary school in- 
struction. 

Still, she is an exception who has not 








until she is nearly as fat as Falstaff. As 
soon as a Moorish maiden is engaged it is 
the bounden duty of her parents to fatten 
her up likea lamb for the sacrifice. And 
this is where man intervenes to thwart 
the plans of nature. The maleis generally 
slim, wiry, sinewy, all bone, muscle and 
thews, and he likes his mate to be as com- 
plete a contrast to himself as possible. 

So she has to train for it and to persevere 
until she becomes a woman of four dimen- 
sions, an unwieldy bolster of solid flesh, 
wherein the soul is entombed forever. 
Every morning she takes the soft part of 
her wheaten bread and rolls it into long, 


learned at the end of the term to make a 
complete dress. Some have eyen gone so 
far as to attempt genuine ‘“ tailor-made ” 
coats and wraps with excellent results. 
Raglans, Eton jackets and rainy-day suits 
are some of the products of this winter’s 
work. Little brothers have been fitted out 
with trousers and jackets, made from dis- 
carded garments of fathers or uncles, and 
one little boy will rejoice at Easterin a 
natty sailor suit of dark garnet, trimmed 
with gilt braid. His little twin sister is to 
have a bright blue frock fashioned out of a 
left-over bit from the big sister’s winter 





round pieces about twice the length of her 
little finger and of the girth of her thumb. 
After each meal she eats three or four of 
these, gradually increasing the dose. At 
first, while the spirit is willing and the flesh 
still weak, she is allowed to wash them 
down with milk or green tea. Later on 
liquids are tabooed. Most girls manage in 
time to put away fifty or sixty of these aids 
to obesity every day. By the time the wed- 
ding day comes round, the brides have 
wholly lost their slimness, and after a few 








years they have irretrievably forfeited the 
female form divine and resemble huge sacks 
of down. | 
One of those ladies having emigrated to | 
Spain, her friends there had to have a huge | 
crescent hewn out of the dinner-table to ac- 
commodate her. In Morocco tables are | 
not yet the fashion, no more than knives | 
and forks. 


——- >> 
Fainting. 


The direct cause of fainting is a dimin- 
ished circulation of blood through the brain. 
To revive a person who has fainted, it is 
necessary, therefore, to alter this condition 
as quickly as possible. In order to do this 
the individual should be laid quite flat, the 
head on a level with the body, so that the 
feebly acting heart will not nave to propel 
the blood upward. The neck and chest 
should be exposed, fresh air admitted freely, 
water sprinkled on the face, and stimulating 
vapors, such as ammonia, held at intervals 
to the nostrils. When there is difficulty in 
restoring animation, friction over the region 
of the heart with the hand ora rough cloth 
should be applied vigorously. 
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Cigarette Smoking. 


The question of the harmfulness of cigar- 
ette smoking is continually coming to the 
front. Dr. H. F. Fiske, principal of the 
Northwestern Academy in Evanston, IIl., 
has recently stated that only two per 
cent. of those addicted to cigarette smoking 
in the school has been able to reach the first 
grade, while in the lowest grade there was a 
percentage of such smokers of fifty-seven. 

A mass of evidence has been brought 
against the cigarette as a most injurious 
factor in undermining the health, and es- 
specially of seriously affecting the nervous 
system of persons accustomed to smoking 
them to a large extent. 

There can be no doubt that cigarette 
smoking is exceeding harmful to the young, 
and probably smoking of any description in 
adolescence or adult age is calculated to be 
opposed to sustained mental effort. 

That, however, cigarette smoking in itself 
is more harmful than are the other modes 
of using tobacco has never been proved; 
indeed, the experience of those who have 
made a study of the matter points to an op- 
posite conclusion. The experiments made 
by the Health Department of Chicago, some 
five years ago, failed to reveal any of the 
peculiarly insidious and noxious properties 
in several brands of cigarettes examined, 
which it is often stated they possess, andthe 
analysis undertaken in the laboratory of the 
London Lancet three years ago, of many 
brands, both American and English, reached 
similar results. 

Smoking, when young, is harmful in many 
ways, and undoubtedly, as Dr. Fiske says, 
tends to weaken and deaden the mental fac- 
ulties. 

For this reason, therefore, cigarette smok- 
ing is to be condemned in the young, and not 
because the cigarette per se is especially in- 
jurious. 
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Seventy-two Thousand Giris Learning 
to Sew. 


Seventy-two thousand young girls are 
learning to sew in the public schools of New 





gown, whichisa smart affair and sets off 
the wearer’s trim figure admirably.—New 
York Herald. 
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Burns from Celluloid. 


Commenting on the fact that so many ar- 
ticles now in common use are made from 
celluloid, Alexander Ogston calls attention 
to the evident fact that celluloid articles of 
uncertain composition and dangerously ex- 
plosive quality are everywhere sold, and 
are in constant use, and that the conditions 
under which they may ignite in varying cir- 
cumstances cannot be fully inferred from 
experiments regarding their ignition point 
madein a physical laboratory. (2) Badly 
manufactured celluloid ignites at variable 
temperatures, too low for it to be safely 
used. (3%) It follows that restriction should 
be imposed upon the sale of all such articles 
which do not sustain, without ignition, a 
temperature equal to that sustained by well- 
manufactured celluloid. (4) It is worthy of 
consideration whether all celluloid articles 
of personal wear; and such others as might 
give rise to fires, ought not to be compelled 
to have the word “ ignitible’’ conspicuously 
imprinted upon them. (5) If the suggestion 
to render celluloid incombustible by the 
addition of some chemical should be prac- 
ticable it would be the best solution of the 
difficulty, and such an addition ought to 
be made compulsory by legislative enact- 
ment. 
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How, When and Where to Rest. 


Rest does not mean absolute inaction, but 
a change to mental occupation, if muscular 
work has been indulged in, and vice versa 
if mental work has been indulged in. We 
should endeavor to sleep eight hours out of 
twenty-four under the most favorable con- 
dition. 

As to where: 

In a comfortable bed on a firm hair mat- 
tress and pillows, or cotton mattress and 
pillows, as both answer the same hygienic 
purpose. 

Among our books three hours a day if our 
work is muscular, or an out-of-door active 
life if mental, the same amount of time. 

To some complete change of locality, to 
others a change of climate, and to still 
others of environment, and so on and so on. 

As to when: 

1. As nearly as possible one day in seven. 

2. An annual vacation. 

3. After excessive mental or physical exer- 
cise. 

But always remember that too much work 
means waste, wreck, and too much rest 
means rust, death.—Health. 
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Wisdom Teeth. 


These teeth sometimes come into the 
mouth very late in life. We hada patient 
once who cut the two upper wisdom teeth 
after the age of of sixty years. It is not an 
unusual thing. for people to suffer very 
severe and protracted pains during the cut- 
ting, or rather on account of these teeth, 
particularly those, on the lower jaw. There 
is frequently so little room between the sec- 
ond molar and the angle of the jaw, that, in 
their endeavor to take their proper places, 
they are tipped forward, and the crown is 
forced against the root of the second molar; 
its progress is then stopped, and an irrita- 
tion is set up which often for months, per- 
haps for years, is the seat of most ex- 
cruciating neuralgic pains over the face. 
head, neck and shoulders, causing, per- 
haps, deafness upon the affected side, loss 
of sight, etc. Eventually, unless relief is 
obtained, an abscess will form, which will 
probably relieve the acute diffusive neural- 








As pus begins to accumulate, the neck and}. 
face. swell, sometimes out of recognizable | ' 
shape. Should the abscess ‘‘ point ’’ into 
the pharynx, the patient’s life may bein 
great danger ; it iy then that prompt ‘action 
is necessary to prevent the patient’ from 
choking to death before the swelling is 
stopped by the discharge of the accumulated 
pus.—Health. 
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Removal of Wax. 


Hardened wax in the external ear can 
often be removed readily by injections of 
warm water and soap, soda or ammonia. 
Many cases resist this, and require the soft- 
ening effects of glycerine ur sweet oi] fora 
day or two before syringing. Do not 
bother with these long processes, but 
use a half-strength solution of hydro- 
gen dioxide in the ear for about 
five or ten minutes. This will disinte- 
grate the hardest plugs, and they can be 
removed with very little syringing. We 
have yet to see the case in which this proc- 
ess has caused irritation or inflammation. 
Do not use too much force with the syringe. 
Wipe the ear perfectly dry with absorbent 
cotton and apply petrolatum. Wear a small 
plug of cotton in the ear for one day after 
removal. 
The Saliva. 

The saliva is the secretion of three pairs 
of glands whose ducts empty into the cavity 
of the mouth. One of its functions is to 
keep the mucous membrane of the mouth 
moist, so that taste may be preserved and 
the tongue and other parts may move freely ; 
but its most important office is a digestive 
one. 

By mastication the food is finely divided, 
and then the saliva mixes with it, softening 
it and converting some of its starchy por- 
tion into a form of sugar,—a change which is 
necessary in order that it may become ab- 
sorbed into the system. 

This mixture of the food and saliva is 
most important, and upon it depends in 
great part the comfort and sense of well- 
being which accompanies good digestion. 
If the food is not thoroughly chewed the 
unchanged starch passes into the stomach, 
where it cannot be digested, and remains 
there as an inert body, causing discomfort 
and heaviness. Deficient mastication also 
allows the food to enter the stomach in 
large pieces, and so its softening and di- 
gestion by the gastric juice are greatly re- 
tarded. This is an added factor in the dys- 
pepsia of those who bolt their food. 

But in order that its work may be prop- 
erly done, the saliva must be healthy. Nor- 
mally it is a clear, slightly opalescent fiuid, 
neutral or faintly alkaline in reaction. 
Sometimes it becomes acid in reaction, and 
then loses much or all of its digestive power 
over starch. This action of saliva on starch 
varies according to the nature of the food 
containing the starch, and also, as said be- 
fore, upon the thoroughness with which itis 
mixed with the food. Salt increases this 
action, but alcohol, tea, and to a less extent, 
coffee, retard or abolish it. 

Sometimes the secretion of saliva is in- 
creased abnormally, this condition being 
known as salivation. Thisis less common 
than it used to be in the days when physi- 
cians, and their patients, too, looked upon 
mercury as one of the most precious of 
drugs and almost a panacea for physical de- 
rangements. Certain other drugs, such as 
iodide or bromide of potassium, may at 
times produce it, and it is an accompani- 
ment of excessive nausea. 

A diminished secretion occurs in fevers 
and many exhausting diseases; it may also 
result from nervousness or anxiety, and it is 
within the experience of nearly everybody 
that eating is almost impossible during a 
period of great mental strain, owing to the 
difficulty of moistening the food sufficiently 























gic pains, which then become localized in 
the neighborhood of the angle of the jaw 


to allow it to be swallowed. 
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Domestic Hints. 
IRISH STEW. 
Cut the lamb in dice. Cover with boiling water 
and cook slowly until tender. When about half 
cooked add one-half cup each of carrot and tur- 





this way and improved. 


before being cut stand in some chicken or white 
stock for afew hours. It will make it deliciously 
moist and tender. Roast or boiled chicken, or 
even a bit of canned chicken, can be treated in 


Hot milk is a most nutritious beverage. A real 
luxury, the value of which but few people know. 
Many who have abundance of milk never think 
of using .it.as a drink, or rather as an eatable; for 
we should eat milk instead of drinking it,—thatis, 
take it in small sips. Why? Because the ca ein 
of milk, when it comes in contact with the acid 
of the gastric fluid, coagulates and forms curd; . 
and, if swallowed in large quantities at once, a 
large curd isformed, which the stomach handles 
with difficulty. The gastric fluid can mingle 
much more readily with the small curds that 
result from sipping the milk. 
To breathe correctly, keep the chest up, out, 
forward, as if pulled up by a button. Keep the 
chin, the lips, the chest, -on a line. Hold the 
houlders ona hne with the hips. The observ- 
ance of these directions will insure to golf skirts 
and ralny-day costumes a real dignity and pictu- 
resque effect. Breathe upward and outward, as if 
about to fly, drawing in the air with slow, deep 
breaths and letting it out gently. 
Bacon cooked to perfection is bacon that has 
been sliced very thin and then chilled on the ice 
before going into the frying-pan. Always have 
the frying-pan smoking hot and put the bacon 
directly from tne ice into the pan. Cook until 
clear and serve on a hot dish 

A recipe for good orange jelly is one ounce of 
gelatin, one pint of water, half a pound of loaf 
sugar, rind of two oranges and juice of eight, one 
lemon. Let it gradually came to a boil and boil 
for one minute. Strain it through muslin. A 
few drops of cochineal improves the color. 





Fashion Motes. 
es Lace gloves will again be de rigueur. They 
are shown in white, cream and black, from the 
short lengths, that come as low as $5, to the long 
and exquisite webs of real lace that cover the 
arm, from $25 to $125. But only beautiful hands 
and arms can bear them attractively. 
as Mere threads of gold chains, with a rich 
pendant or gem hung like bangles from the chain, 
form a far more attractive necklace than the 
heavy ‘‘ dog-collar’’ design, unless the neck is 
long and slender. 
e*s Ornaments wrought of the fresh-water pearls 
are growing in high favor, and no wonder, as 
nothing more unique and exquisite in beauty can 
be imagined than the flower brooches, the petals 
of which are made of these pearls. 
a*s The aristocratic gardenia (or Cape jasmine) 
is again in favor, as displayed both by florists and 
in artificial flowers. In nature it is of rare fra- 
grance and exclusive form; in art, exceedingly 
“respectable” and rich looking. While speaking 
of floral “fads,” a pretty novelty is to wind a 
sheaf of pussy willow into a large bird’s nest, line 
it with gray Southern (or Spanish) moss, and fill 
it with a pot of Chinese primroses, or one-half 
with a mass of English violets, the remainder 
with single white Roman hyacinths. It forms a 
unique window or table decoration. 
a*, Real bargains are to be had in many first- 





modern democracy is at once apparent,”” he 

continues. Here is the entire scheme of life 

lifted toa new plane. “The controlling cen- 

tre of the evolutionary process in our social 

history is, in short, notin the present at 

all, but in the future. The majority 

with which the principles that are working 

out the process of our social development 

are primarily concerned is a majority that 

never votes. It is that silent majority 

which is always in the future.’”’ 

This is but applying to social science the 

far-reaching, the all-pervading and eternal 

principles of ethics. It is but a new trans-: 
lation of the condensed significance in the 

words of St. Paul, that *‘ our light affliction, 

which endureth but fora moment, worketh 

out for us afar more exceeding weight of 

glory.”” It is simply the amplification and 

the revelation on the philosophic and scien- 

tific side of the spiritual law, that sacrifices 

the temporal to the eternal. In one of the 

encyclical letters of Pope Leo XIII. we find 

these words: 

“ For, according to St. Dionysius, the law of 

divinity is to lead the lowest through the inter- 
mediate to the highest things. Not, therefore, 

according to the law of the universe are all things 
reduced to order equally and immediately; but 
the lowest through the intermediate, the inter- 
mediate through the higher. But thatthe spiritual 
exceeds any earthly power in dignity and nobility 
we ought the more openly to confess the more 
spiritual things excel temporal ones. 
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. . . Therefore if the earthly power err it 
shall be judged by the spiritual power; but if the 
lesser spiritual power err, by the greater. But if 
the greatest, it can be judged by God alone, not 
by man, the apostle bearing witness. A spiritual 
man judges ull things, but he himself is judged by 
no one.” 

Mr. Kidd’s reading of the great cosmic 
drama is one of marvelous power, insight 
and significant comprehensiveness. This 
work, called ‘‘Western Civilization,” is a 
Roentgen ray, illuminating the social con- 
ciousness of the hour. We are ushered intoa 
new World,—a world in which “ the present 
and all its interests is by necessity inherent 
in the evolutionary process, destined in 
time to pass entirely under the control of the 
future and the infinite; we feel that we 
have traveled to the verge of the statement 
of a natural law of wide reach and signifi- 
cance. 

The Dewey, Washington. 


Gems of Thought. 


----The noblest mind the best contentment 
has.—Spencer. 

..--“* The saint is a man who walks through the 
dark paths of the world, himself a light.”—Felhx 
Adler. 

---.We can ofter up much in the large, but to 
make sacrifices in little things is what we are 











class shops in richly embroidered and applique 
effects of ‘‘ dress garnitures ” at the demi-season 
“marked down” prices. These goods are thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and are shown in yokes, vests, | 
revers, bolero effects, medallion and bands of the | 
most artistic handwork and fancy weaves, and | 
any woman of taste and tact may herself trans- 
form a plain silk waist into a thing of beauty and 
value by the addition of any one of these elegant 
garnitures. 

e*s The ever-reigning shirt waist, that has de- 
veloped into a dress-waist for all occasions, and 
is at once so useful and so beautiful, from the 
clean, fresh cambrie and sheer batiste to a ‘‘ con- 
fection ” of lace, chiffon and rich embroidery, is 
more “ fetching” than ever. That fact has made 
the demand for belts greater, as well as for more 
variety both in design and materials used in 
them.—N. Y. Tribune. 


so sea leer Palen 
The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

The one increasing purpose, running through 
the ages, which was the anchor of Tennyson’s 
hope is thus manifest. 
things and events is everywhere apparent. 

Meanwhile the storm and stress of life are 
training the individual to higher efficiency, en- 
larging his outlook, and his soul-stirring inlook, 
and attuning his nature to grander ends. Failure 
in petty aims means success in larger, and com- 





minor prelude toa major movement, and “‘ death ” 
but the resolution of discords into harmony. 





‘““The modern doctrine of evolution is only 
the last of a long chain of sequences,”’ says 





nip, cut in small pieces, and one onion, sliced. 
Fifteen minutes before serving add potatoes cut 
fine. Thicken with flour. Season with salt and | 
pepper and chopped celery. 

DEVILLED CHICKEN. 

Pick, singe and clean a plump young chicken. 
Wash thoroughly. Rub over it one teaspoon salt, 
dot thickly with small pieces of butter, and place 
in a hot oven breast side up. Baste frequently. 
Put the giblets ina saucepan with enough cold 
water to cover, one teaspoon salt and one small 
onion, boil yntil perfectly tender, and chop fine 
AS soon as the-chicken is done remove it to a hot 
dish, skim the fat from the gravy, add one-half 
cup of hot water, and thicken. Turn the giblets 
into the gravy and cook a few moments; then 
pour over the chicken and serve. Garnish with 
parsley. 

FROGS’ LEGS WITH MUSHROOMS. 

Cut the legs at the thighs to divide them, wipe 
dry and fry in a little butter. Lift them from the 
pan and fry in it fresh mushrooms cut in halves. 
Take out the mushrooms, pour a little cream into 
the pan, thicken with an egg yolk or two, season 
with pepper and salt, and pour over the legs and 
mushrooms which should be arranged on the 
same dish. 

LADY LOCKS. 

Cut puff or other rich pastry rolled into a thin 
sheet into strips about three-fourths an inch 
wide. Wind this round aud round upon lady 
lock sticks, keeping the space between the paste 
quite narrow. Dispose on a baking sheet, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Remove the pastry 
from the sticks and fill the hollow centres with 
heavy cream, sweetened and flavored before 
whipping. 

BOILED BERMUDA ONIONS AND HOLLANDAISE 
SAUCE. 

Cook the onions till tender 1n salted water. 
Take upand pour over them a sauce made in 
this way: Cook together half a gill of vinegar and 
the same of water. Season with salt and white 
pepper, and when it is reduced about one half set 
the dish containing it into a pan of hot water 
over the fire. Stir in slowly then the beaten yolks 
of five eggs; beat with awire egg beater till 
smooth and creamy, then add, a small piece at a 
time, four ounces of fresh butter. Stran if it is 
not perfectly smooth, and pour over the onions. 

CHOCOLATE CUSTARD PUDDING. 

Soften two ounces of chocolate over hot water, 
add two or three tablespoonfuls each of sugar 
and hot water, and let cook until glossy. Add to 
one quart of hot milk. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs und the whites of three, add the restof a 
cup of sugar and a few grains of salt, and dilute 
with the hot milk. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, and 
turn into a baking-dish. Bake standing on a 
folded paper in a dish of hot water. Cover with 
@ merin:ue made of the whites of three eggs and 
six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Return to the oven 
to color the meringue. 


—_><> 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Stale bread that is broken and unsightly can be 
used for brewis, bread puddings or in scallops. 
Toast or steam all that can possibly be used in 
such a way. Remove crusts before toasting. It 
makes a dish more sightly, and the crusts can be 
dried for crumbs or worked into a dressing. 
Slices of bread too ragged to be toasted may be 
trimmed into diamonds, fingers, oblongs, rounds 
or triangles for canapes. Cut smaller pieces in 
dice, narrow strips or squares for croutons. Fry 
for forty seconds in hot fat, or butter lightly and 
brown in the oven. They are an attractive ac- 
companiment for thick soups. 

Before making a chicken salad, let the pieces | 
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Benjamin Kidd in his new and most re-| of outward torment can for one moment break 


markable book, the ‘* Principles of Western 
Civilization,’’? which the Macmillans have 
just issued, and which is one of the most 
significant and determining works of the 
age. Mr. Kidd has crystallized the highest 
results in thought of latter-day science 
and philosophy, and his book is a 
very fountain of condensed intellectual 
vitality. Mr. Kidd finds the changes 
which the modern doctrine of evolution 
has already effected in the tendencies of 
the deeper processes of thought to exceed 
in import altogether any previously experi- 
enced. ‘‘ Even its general results have a 
significance which immediately arrests the 
attention of the thoughtful observer,’”’ he 
says, and he notes that the Western intellect 
has at last passed through the initiatory 
phase of what Hegel called ‘the terrible 
discipline of self-knowledge.’’ John Adding- 
ton Symonds saw that certain tendencies— 
“the audacious speculation, the bold, ex- 
planatory studies, the sound method of 
criticism, the free range of the intellect 
over every field of knowledge ’—he saw 
that these tendencies were slowly transform- 
ing our civilization. Mr. Kidd’s argument 
in this book is that no school of thought has, 
as yet, fully perceived the extraordinary 
reach of the changes which the evolutionary 
doctrine is destined to accomplish. He 
finds that all the systems of political and 
social philosophy have had, heretofore, one 
leading feature in common; that they have 
revolved around it, asa fixed and central 
principle,—that of the interest of the in- 
dividual and society. But he sees this 
point of view altered Sy a revolution, the 
significance of which he declares to be 
‘without avy parallel in the history of 
thought.’’ This revolutionary force is the 
law of Natural Selection. Mr. Kidd argues 
that if we accept it at all, as a controlling 
principle in the process oi cocial evolution, 
we must, in the long run, accept it as 
operating in the manner in which it pro- 
duces the largest and most effective results. 
And here is his theorem: 

* Yet what we are now brought to see is that 
the overwhelming weight of numbers as of inter- 
ests in the evolutionary process, is never in the 
present. It is always in thefuture. It is not the 
interest of those existing individuals with which 


pensation fcr disturbance in this venue is secured | 
in the higher courts of heaven; this life is buta | 


| _—« Brilliants. 


seldom equal to.—Goethe. 
.--.“* Rightly viewed, no meanest object is in- 
significant. All objects are as windows through 


| which the philosophic eye looks into Infinitude 


itself.’’—‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” Thomas Carlyle. 

.---“* Perfection consists not in doing extraordi- 
nary things, put in doing ordinary things ex- 
traordinarily well. Neglect nothing. The most 
trivial action may be performed to God.’”—La 
Mere Angelique. 

---- What we can dois a small thing; but we 
can will and aspire to great things. Thus, ifa 
man cannot be great, he can yet be good in will, 
and what he, with his whole heart and mind, love 
and desire wills to be, that without,doubt he most 
truly is. Itds little we can bring to pass, but our 
will and desire may be large. Nay, they may 
grow till they lose themselves in the infinite abyss 
of God. And if ye cannot be as entirely His as ye 
fain would be, be His as much as ye may attain 
unto; but, whatever ye are, be that truly and en- 
tirely; and what ye cannot be, that be contented 
not to be in a sincere spirit of resignation, for 
God’s sake and in Him. So shall you peradven- 
ture possess more of God in lacking, than in hav- 








The upward trend of | ing.—John Tauler. 


----Christ is the embodied harmony of God, 
and he that receives Him settles into harmony 
with Him. ‘“ My peace I give unto you,” are the 
Saviour’s words; and this peace of Christ is the 
equanimity, dignity, firmness, serenity, which 
| made His outwardly-afflic ed life appear to flow 
in acalmness so sublime. The soul is such a 
nature that, no sooner is it set in peace with itself, 
than it becomes an instrument in tune, a living 
instrument, discoursing heavenly music in its 
thoughts, and chanting melodies of bliss, even in 
| itsdreams. We may even say that when a soul 
| isin this harmony, no fires of calamity, no pains 





the sovereign spell of its joy. 1t will turn the 
fires to freshening gales, and the pains to sweet 
instigations of love and blessing.—Horace Bush- 
nell. e 


Tomorrow’s fate, though thou be wise, 
Thou canst not tell nor yet surmise: 
Pass, therefore, not today in vain, 
For it will never come again. 
—Omar Khayyam. 


Our lives are songs; 
God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at leisure; 
And the song is sad or the song is glad. 
As we choose the fashion to measure. 


We must write the song, 
Whatever the words, 
Whatever its rhyme or metre; 
And if it is sad, we must make it glad, 
And if sweet, we must make it sweeter. 
: —Gibbon. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone. 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble hum an souls. 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Never further than Thy cross; 
Never higher than thy feet; 

Here earth’s precious things seem dross; 
Here earth’s bitter things grow sweet. 


Here we learn to serve and give, 
And, rejoicing, self deny; 
Here we gather love to live, 
Here we gather faith to die. 
—Elizabeth R. Charles. 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call, 
As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell the manna down. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Give me, O Lord, a heart of grace, 
A voice of joy, a shining face, 

That I may show where’er I turn 
Thy love within my soul doth burn. 


A tenderness for all that stray, , 

With strength to help them on the way; 

A cheerfulness, a héavenly mirth, 

Brightening my steps along the earth! 
—Lady Gilbert. 








all our systems of thought and of political sci 
have concerned themselves, but the interests of 
the future, which weigh the meaning of the evo- 
lutionary process in history. We are, in other 
words, brought face to face with the fact that 
in. the scientific formula of the life of any ex- 
isting type of social order destined to main- 
tain its place in the future, the interests of these 
existing individuals, with which we have been so 
preoccupied, possess no meaning, except so far 
as they are included in, and are subordinate to, 
the interests of a developing system of social 
order, the overwhelming proportion of whose 
members are still in the future.” 

This is an impressive theory. When a 
principle of such reach in the social sciences 
emerges into view, we do, indeed, as Mr. 
Kidd so vividly points out, ‘‘ look at all the 
processes of our civilization in an entirely 
new light. How far we are carried beyond 


Hotes and Queries. 


TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—*R. W.C’”’: The final results of the twelfth 
census give the total population of the United 
States on June 1, 1900, as 84,233,069. The Chinese, 
British and Russian empires are the only coun- 
tries which have a greater number of inhabitants 
under their flags. They also have a greater area. 
The total area of the United States, including all 
insular and other possessions, is now 3,690,822 
square miles, about one-fourteenth of the entire 
land surface of the earth. 

A ScotcH RinG.—“ Young Bride”: The tra- 
ditional history of the Scotch regalia ring is of the 
most tragic, not to say melancholy, character. It 
is believed that it was the favorite ring of Mary 
Stuart, and that, after her judicial murder in 
Fotheringay Castle, it was transmitted to her son. 





put another little border of cement, 
inches wide ang two or three igh, 
line where the sill and cement cor 
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Our Lady Readers will 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soa) 


The soap their mothers used to deligi: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same | 
article it was when it was first made and « 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do ; 
last as long and look as whi e as they used 
it is because your laundress is using soy): 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin o1 61 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbin 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest « 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves t}), 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wi 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 





coronation at Scone in 1733 it played a dis: 
part. Once more did this ifl-fated ring fies: 
an untimely and ill-merited death; for, wit 
most his last breath upon the scaffold at \\ 
hall, Charles bequeathed it to Bishop Jiux« 
trust for his son. In due course of time 
ring came into the possession of James II... 
was carried away with him on his flight t. 
Continent, When, however, he was detaine:! 
the fishermen at Sheerness, the ring, which 
been secreted in the king’s underclothing, «: 
escaped robbery by the luckiest of mistakes 
the part of the sailor who searched him. 1) 
the ring was passed on uninjured to James's 
scendants, till, by the bequest of Cardinal yo 
it became the property of the reigning dynas 
once more, and was by them replaced among t 
royal jewels of Scotland, from which it had |«. 
separated for many a long year. 

THE RUSSIAN RAILROAD:—“W. H. K.””) hui 
sia has been occupied for more than ten yea ( 
n building six thousand miles of railway ove: 
very easy country for the most part, and t! 
railway is not yet completed. The turn aroi: 
Lake Baikal, which involves serious difficulties 
is not yet made, and will not be for some years 
The Manchurian branch is not yet complet 
But assume that we may call the railway con 
pleted, what do we find? It has taken Rus- 
sia ten years to build six thousand miles «ot 
railroad. The annual construction of rai!ways 
in the United States has twice reached six thou- 
sand miles. The Russian road has cost in the 
easiest part $30,000 a mile, and in Siberia it has 
probably cost, with the equipment, $50,000 a mile 
Yet, despite this enormous and wasteful expen- 
diture, they have only got a single track, laid wit! 
rails so light that they must relay it from one eri! 
to the other. Itis as yet a complete failure con: 
mercially. It is not paying its expenses. 


Curious Facts. 

—The Amazon is 670 feet deep one thousand 
miles from the sea. 

——A large whale gives on an average twenty 
tons of rendered oil. 

—tThe share of land falling to each inhabitant 
of the globe in the event of a partition would be 
about 234 acres. 

—In Arran, where the maidenhair fern gro. s 
plentifully, some of the inhabitants use it as a 
substitute for tea. 

——Statistics prove that nearly two-thirds 
the letters carried by the world’s postal servicvs 
are written, sent to and read by English-speak itz 
people. 

—tThe tent in which the dowager Empress oi 
China travels is made of yellow silk, copious!, 
embroidered in silver and gold, with great 
dragons and blazing suns. 

——The last surviving pensioner of the War o! 
1812 is Hiram Cronk, who is passing the last years 

of a quiet life at the home of his daughter, 
ao Brook, about fifteen miles north cf Rome 
N. Y. 

—The wild bees of southwestern Texas i: 
natural hives in the dark recesses formed |) 
shelving rock, and they are used year after you 
by the insects. Bee hunters make good incomes 
by searching for these hives, which in many 
stances are filled with honey. 

—The old chapel-of-ease at Tunbridge ‘Wells, 
England, stands partly in Kent and partly in Sus- 
sex; but, more than that, it also stands in tl 
parishes. When the clergyman leaves the vestry. 
he comes out of the parish of Frant, in Sus»: 
and if he is going to officiate at the alter, he wil! 
into the parish of Tunbridge, Kent. If on ¢ 
other hand he is going to preach the sermon, ! 
walks from Frantinto the parish of Speldhurst 

— Engineering estimates that the populatio 
of the United States and its dependencies 1 
exceeds 84,000,000 inhabitants. The Philippiies 
contain more than 7,000,000 inhabitants, Port 
Rico has 953,000, Hawaii 154,000, and Alas 
63,592. China stands first in population, | 
British Empire second, Russia third, and ' 
United States fourth. 

—Itisacurious fact that there are cei! 
kinds of noises which attracts snakes. Fo 
stance, the whirr of the mowing machine, inst: 
of scaring these reptiles, as might be suppo- 
seems both to allure and enrage them,anid | 
almost invariably dart toward it, rearing t! 
Selves in front of the machines, which, of co. 
promptly chops off their heads. In six mont! 
many as 120 cobras alone have thus been sla 
tered on one grass farm in India. 

——It has been a widespread impression 
snuff taking had_been almost abandoned |! 
country, or that the number of men and w: 
who still adhered to this old-time habit wa- 
surdly small. Yet the chief snuff comps 
America, in its annual report, showed net 
ings of more than $1,000,000. The great pers 
the earth do not now exchange gifts of golu 
boxes, studded with diamonds, as they dic 
the first Napoleon was the autocrat of !\: 
but the use of tobacco in every imaginal: 
of indulgence still knows no bounds. 

CEMENT FLOORS. 


We are satisfied that a cement floor fo 
would be much better in many ways than 
floor, and think that in many places it wou! 
tobe cheaper. Start it with about six !! 
broken stone, snugly packed and mad 
level, not much of it being below the si 
the ground, or if it is, provide a drain 
water may not stand among the stone ¢ 
and heave it in winter. On this put two 
inches of a mixture of about four | 
coarse gravel, four parts of sand, 
part of good cement. Some woul: 
running a thin cement among the 
but we think this is not necessary 1! 
well placed, and of doubtful utility it! 
not. Having put this first coat of ce! 
tamped it down well, and allowed it | 
firm, it is ready for the finishing coat ©! 
This should be made with two parts «! 
sharp sand to one part of cement. Bez!!! 
side and lay in strips of convenient wi'! 
across with the trowel to level it off. 1! — er 
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surface should be about one inch thick & 
horse stables and in the driveway, 
not be more than a half inch under hay " 


This ine 
fol 


room and harness room. 
thickness and the depressions 
should be provided for in the first aun 
coat of cement. Unless oxen are kep' 
inch should be enough under the °°’ 
The silly may be placed directly on © 

foundation, which, therefore, should 
enough to allow of doing so. Whi! 

placed, have some thin cement to p\' 

sill if it does not lie level, and after | > 
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Ifthis is done both on the outside and CU 











all existing theories of the phenomenon of 


From James it descended to Charles I., at whose 





ofthe sill, there will be a water-tight }1\0' 
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CONSTIPATION 

_,ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, 
‘usea, Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
‘liness of Weight in the Stomach, 
ur Eructations, Sinking or Flutter- 
» of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
‘ing Sensations when in lying 
sture, Dimness of Vision, Dizziness 
rising suddenly, Dots or Webs be- 
e the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
n, Yellowness of the Skin and 
es, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs 
.d Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning 
the Flesh, A few doses of 


adway’s 
R Pills 


\l free the system of all the above 

med disorders. 

Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by 
‘| druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
eipt of price. 


SADWAY & €O., 55 Elm St, N.Y. 


STOLEN KISSES. 

.oiding and bowing, the roses swing, 

(nd grannie sits in the porch, asleep ; 

idle fingers her knitting lies, 

While the birds and flowers a vigil keep. 
Leaning right over the window sill, 

some one is telling the story old, 
While a pretty maiden, with air demure, 

rhinks it is never too often told. 








Grannie’s asleep—grannie’s asleep, 
Kisses and love-words are sweet to keep, 
Moments too brightly and swiftly go, 
rhere in the porch where the roses blow! 


‘linking and winking the doze is o’er, 
And grannie sits in the porch,—awake! 
And wide awake, be you very sure,— 
Another tryst must the lovers make. 
All the dropp’d stitches are taken up, 
All the soft love words are said tonight, 
Robin must go on his homeward way 
With just one kiss ’neath the stars’ soft light. 
Grannie’s awake—grannie’s awake, 
Hurry off some one, for somebody’s sake, 
kisses and love words are sweet to keep, 
But take them and give them when grannie’s 
asleep. Eva M. NILES. 





——__- +o 
SWEET THINGS AWAIT. 
Sweet things await thee, slumbering earth, 
Outlying in the rain; 
Though skies above thee darkly lower, 
And chilling winds complain. 
The necromancer, Spring, shall charm 
Thy torpid trance away, 
And o’er thy pulsing breast shall break 
The miracle of May. 


sweet things await thee, lonely wood, 
Long scourged by tempests strong; 
Life shall invade thy solitude— 
A stir of wings and song. 
Green leaves shall clothe thy boughs again, 
A whispering throng alight, 
And blossoms open at thy feet, 
Like star-flowers in the night. 


Sweet things await thee, pilgrim soul, 
Thy journey v’er the sands 

While beats the fierce, untempered light, 
Along the desert lands, 

Shall one day end beneath the palms 
Where crystal fountains spring, 

Where bivuuac in shining tents, 
The children of the King! 

~Emma Herrick Weed, in Youth’s Comparion. 


> <—- 


NO ESCAPE. 
How sweet the soporific ways 
Of somnolent old ships 
That sailed for days, and days, and days, 
On transatlantic trips— 
Not ocean greyhounds, wild to race, 
Along at hydrophobic pace! 





The weary man of business then 
Had time to be a boy, 
And play at simple games again, 
Or rest with grateful joy. 
No leisure now to loaf or laugh, 
Pursued by wireless telegraph! 


From zone to zone, from shore to shore, 
*T will compass him around, 
Lill relaxation nevermore 
On shipboard may be found. 
Staccato, nervous, hard and quick, 
The restless telegraph will click! 


As ships will print a daily sheet, 
If he’s a noted man, 
His snapshot portraits he must meet 
As calinly as he can; 
The blithe reporter’ll be there, too, 
And life one glad, long interview! 
rhe dawn may bring a home despatch— 
“ The children have the mumps.” 
He'll read at breakfast, snatch by snatch 
Which way the market jumps: 
And frant?e tars he fain would fight, 
Will yell their “ Extras’ day and night. 
—Anna Mathewson, in Life. 





“HOWDY.” 
Kind o’ like to hear ’em say it!— 
*‘ Howdy, howdy!’ 
Know who’s who right there an’ then, 
That’s the moral truth, now, men— 
Put my trust right in him when 
Man sez, ‘ Howdy! ” 
‘ Yes, sir, sounds like ol’ times comin’— 
*‘ Howdy, howdy!’ 
Hez the heft, an’ makes you feel 
Like yore really in the deal, 
An’ yore friends kin sort o’ ‘ spiel,’— 
Sayin’, ‘ Howdy!’ ”’ 
* Folks all say it in Mizzouree!— 
‘ Wal, wal, howdy! 
Hearty, honest, homely, gruff, 
Gentle, kindly, yard-wide stuff— 
Man that sez it’s good enuff— 
‘Ol’ boy, howdy! ’ 
* Yes, sir, like to hear ’em say it! 
‘ Howdy, howdy! ’ 
ilez a cheery, earnest ring, 
No put-on, the A-1 thing, 
Gives yore own good-will a swing, 
’N you say, ‘ Howdy!’ ” 
avles W. Stevenson, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
—-u_+-———______ 
!ll marry whom I please! ” said she, 
‘nd tossed her little head. 
Hurrah! You’re mine! For certainly 
You do please me,” he said. 


'ROTECTIO 


ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Cures All Itching. 
Softens the Skin. 





WILLARD CHEM. CO., 





Miscellaneous, 


Three in a Garden. 


On the gray stone steps that led from one 
— lawn to another stood Cynthia. One foot 

nt Sought a lower step, the other lingered 
above, and the clinging gown of white, out of 
which peeped shoulders yet whiter, outlined the 
slender figure. The expression on the face under 
the large hat, bent downward by ribbon tied 
daintily beneath the chin, showed rapt attention 
to the notes of a violin, proceeding from behind 
the closely cropped hedge. 

It was a picture a man might look upon for all 
& summer’s day, and then not have his fill. But 
I, from my seat beneath the trees, found no pleas- 
ure in it. 

“Curse the long-haired, fiddling fellow!” I 
muttered, and began to walk across the lawn to 
Cynthia. But even when I stood below her, with 
my hat doffed, I might have been aman invisible 
for all the notice I gained. 

“* Good day, Cousin Cynthia,” said I. 

The music from behind the hedge sobbed and 
wailed yet louder. I myself could have fancied a 
tune with more spirit; something to stir a man’s 
blood—to fill him with the wild madness of the 
charge—aye, or even a rousing song to suit the 
passage of the wine flagon. But it was evidently 
to the taste of my cousin, for she still stood 
listening, and took no notice of my Salutation. 


“It is a fair morning,” said I, at length, think- 
ing she was not aware of my presence, and seek- 
ing to attract her notice. 

* Your voice is not in harmony with these sweet 
Strains, cousin,” she replied, not favoring me 
with even so much as a look. 

“In truth, a crying child would suit them bet- 
ter,’”’ I retorted. 

Cynthia deigned no reply, but drew aside as I 
ascended the steps and stood abreast of her. 

“* You treat me harshly, cousin,” said I. 

“*T did not bid you come.” 

“ Will you go up with me?” I inquired, pointing 
to the lawn above us. 

“Nay, I am going down.” 

“To him,” I added, bitterly. ‘ You do, indeed, 
go down.” 

Cynthia laughed merrily. 

“A witty cousin,” she cried. “ But possessing 
little courtesy, as, indeed, I found last night.” 

“IT was angered, and did not pick my words.” 

‘“* Indeed, but you did, cousin; you picked the 
most unpleasant.” 

‘“* Perhaps I had occasion.” 

“Perhaps? Or nov? It is of little consequenc,” 
exclaimed Cynthia, raising her white shoulders 
with a great show of indifference. ** Good morn- 
ing, cousin.’’ 

She held out her hand to me, and I touched it 
iightly with my lips. Then she ran down the 
steps, and began to cross the lawn below. 

I have heard it said, and by those who should 
know, that none moved with more grace than my 
cousin Cynthia. And I, as 1 stood motionless on 
the steps, gazing after her, was suddenly filled 
with a very passion of love and longing, I would 
go after her—throw myself at her feet, and beg 
her to give me back her love, which but a day 
since I had thought was mine. But as my pride 
and my love fought within me, Cynthia had 
reached the hedge whence came the music. I 
fancied she half turned her head toward me; 
certainly she paused a moment. I ran down the 
steps. 

Rut then she vanished behind the hedge; and 
immediately the music ceased. I turned away 
full of anger and despair, though as yet I failed 
to realize how that which had happened were 
possible,and how my dream of happiness had 
been shattered in an hour. For on the previous 
evening there had been dancing in the great 
house that stood in the midst of the garden, 
and I, as a favored suitor. had many times 
claimed the hand of the Lady Cynthia. st is true 
it had been granted me, and my friends had still 
no reason to believe but that I was in pos- 
session of her heart. But I knew differently, 
for though her hand was in mine, her eyes 
sought continually the face of a young stripling, 
@ member of the company of musicians hired 
to play while we danced. At first I mistrusted 
my eyes, refusing to believe such a thing. Few 
were more proud than my cousin, and it seemed 
impossible that she, of the highest in the land, 
could smile on a mere fiddler from the court. 
But a lover’s eyes are quick; and the truth, 
hideous though it were, forced itself upon me. 
Then, foolishly, I spoke bitter words to her, and 
she returned them. I reproached her, perhaps 
assuming more than my position warranted, for 
there was as yet no formal bond between us, 
only, as I hoped, a complete understanding of 
the future. . 

We parted in anger, and all the night I had 
tossed sleepless. There was a mystery in it I 
could not fathom. No words had passed between 
them, and love, if it were love, had come swiftly, 
with but a look to kindle it. Once I thought it 
but a whim to try my love; but to choose for the 
test a man of mean birth, as this musician, that 
were impossible for my proud cousin. 

For a few minutes I paced the lawn with head 
bent and hands clasped behind my back. Then 
the impulse seized me to follow Cynthia, and 
play the spy. That I should see nothing that 
would please me I feltassured, but I desired to 
know the worst. So I walked swiftly to the hedge, 
and, finding no one behind it, continued my steps 
to a belt of trees that formed part of the great 
park of which the house and garden were the 
heart. 

In the shadow of the trees stood Cynthia, and 
by her side the boy musician, his fiddle lying 
neglected on the ground and his hands clasping 
hers. 








she returned the kiss. 
I have ever been counted aman of cool brain 
| and quiet temper, but here was a matter far 


charging horses. There flashed into my mind a 
wild impulse to kill this stripling who stood be- 


/ tween me and my heart’s desire. That the deed 


| was unlikely to further my wooing was an argu- 
ment that did not enter into my hot head. 


It was her name I cried as I ran toward them. | 


** Cynthia! ” 

The musician drew back, but Cynthia faced me 
calmly. 

“Why. cousin, what is this? A sword drawn 


Has the sun addled your brain?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| before a lady? 
| 


| plied, ‘‘ and unless Master Herrick also wishes to 
| be rid of me--” 

““ Nay, nay,” stammered the youth. 

I turned to him sharply. | 

““T have a matter to discuss with you,” said I. | 

He would not meet my gaze, but kept his eyes | 
on the ground. 

“Put up your sword, then,” quoth Cynthia, 
“Such arguments are poor logic.” 


back into its sheath. | 

‘©The gentleman is evidently more used to the | 
bow than to the sword,” I said, scornfully, point- | 
ing to the violin lying on the ground. Then I | 
turned on my heel and left them. | 

The flowers were bright in the summer sun- | 
shine and I strode about the garden. All things | 
spoke of beauty and happiness, and the joy of | 
living. But in my mind was the picture of my 
love in the arms of another and returning kiss 
for kiss. 

Yet—the chosen lover of the Lady Cynthia, a 
boy, a fiddler and a coward. My thoughts 
found utterance in scornful words. | 

“Tut! These women are mad creatures, and 
it is foolish to have aught todo with them. 
There is plenty of work for a man—and a sword 
—to do in the world, and brave companions with 
whom to live. The fiddlers for the women. The 
men for the fight and the wine cup. That is life 
for me!” 

“* Cousin Richard!” 

The words came softly and sweetly to my ears. 
I turned sharply and found Cynthia standing be- 
hind me. Her hands were clasped before her, 
and her head bent—a picture of bashful humility, 
a little, I thought, too perfect to be true. 

“ Well?” I inquired shortly, being not yet 
recovered from my anger and scorn of oman- 
kind. 

“I have thought from your manner—or, ded, 
cousin, from your want of manner—that you sre 
not pleased with me.” 

That left me without a word. For none but a 
blind than could have been displeased with her as 
she stood there before me in the sunlight. 

“It is a sad matter when—cousins—quarrel,” 
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she continued. 


Then, as I watched, I saw him kiss her, and | 
different toa whistling bullet or the thunder of | 


| 
| pride she would have none of it. 
| 


My head was cooling, and I thrust the weapon | ‘ 
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“ You kissed the feilow,” said I, speaking 
harshly, to hide the softness of my heart. 

Her humility vanished at my words. 

“ Why not? ” she cried. “‘ What right have you 
to spy on me? I will kiss whom I like—so you 
need have no fear for yourself, Cousin Richard.” 

Now, I had determined to have no repetition 
of the quarrel of the previous night. So I an- 
swered quietly, seeking to know the truth, and 
to abide the result as a man should. 

“I ask your pardon for my hasty words,” I 
said. ‘“ Buta few weeks ago you made me be- 
lieve that my suit was not distasteful. Now, ina 
moment, you cast me off for another. Have I no 
excuse for sorrow and anger? ” 

“ Perhaps, Dick,” she said softly. 

Then I was conquered. I threw myself at her 
feet, crying that I loved her and would die for 
her, and all the sweet mad -peeches that lovers 
make. But she stood quietly, and when I found 
no more words (they were ever wont to fail me) 
she looked down at me and said smiling: 

** The sun is warm, and I fear—”’ 

I sprang to my feet, for a moment hating where 
I had loved. But before I could speak Cynthia 
held out her hands to me, crying: 

“Nay, you misunderstand me. I did but sug- 
gest that under the great oak tree we might con- 
verse with more comfort, and ”’—(here she smiled 
at me) “ with less chance of being overlooked.” 

Again my anger left me at her words, and we 
crossed the lawn into the cool shade of the trees. 
One of them, a mighty oak, had its trunk circled 
by a wooden seat. It was not the first time we 
had visited it. 

“ Are you still very angry with me, Dick?” 
asked Cynthia, when we were seated. 

“ How can I be pleased? ” I returned mourn- 
fully. 

“ Then we must sit apart, not being friends,” 
she said, and glided round the seat so that her 
back was toward me and the trunk of the tree be- 
tween us. 

So we satin silence, while I pondered on the 
riddle that was so hard to read. Why had she 
come to me, a discarded and angry lover, with 
the kisses of another and more favored suitor 
fresh on her lips? And greater wonder still, why 
did she stay with me, and speak to me in this 
manner? Either her heart was hard, and taking 
pleasure in my pain, or else there was some mys- 
tery inthe matter. Yet I could but believe my 
eyes, and they had seen her kiss him. . 

Presently, as no sound came from the other 
side of the tree, I moved slightly, and bent my 
body so that I could see the graceful curve of her 
white neck, and a rosebud nestling in her dark 
hair. Then suddenly she turned her head and 
met my gaze. 

* Why do you look at me, Cousin Richard, if you 
are so angry with me? But perhaps there is hate 
in your eyes. Is there hate in your eyes, Cousin 
Richard?” 

For answer I moved toward her, but she held 
out her hands as if to push me away. 

“ Nay, nay,” she cried, “itis not safe to have 
an angry man who hates me too near.” 

“You know that I do hot hate you,” I 
answered. 

“I would see for myself. 
Dick.” 

Obediently 1 turned my head, and, she don: 
| likewise for a moment, we gazed into each other’s 
| eyes. Then she turned from me again, and said 
| gravely shaking her head: 
| “Nay, I think Ineed have no fear. You may 
| come round a little—just a little more—Dick.” 
| And thenI had the advantage, for my arm 
| slipped round her waist so that she could not run 
away, and with the air of a master (a, indeed, a 
man is when he holds his love in his arms) de- 
manded that she should tell me the answer to the 
riddle. 
| ‘There was once,” she began, as if she told 
some tale of the fairies, “ a poor girl who worked 
| for her bread. She was foster sister to one who 
| could have given her all she needed, but in her 
Her only talent 
was in music,so she joined a company of mu- 
sicians, and because none but men might play 
with them in public places, she donned man’s 


Look at me again§ 





| attire.* But it led her into sad trouble, for one 


day a gallant gentiemar would have slain her be- 
cause she met her sister secretly, that their 
friendship might not lead to the discovery of her 


“I pray you to leave us,” I said to her, the | gicguise, and because that sister kissed her.” 
| words coming thickly. | 
“ Your presence is not of my seeking,” she re- | 


“ But why did you not tell me this before?” I 
cried, amazed at the story. 
* Your words were hard last night, deserving 


| punishment, and I thought —” 


Cynthia paused and looked up at me roguishly. 

* Yes?” Linquired, pressing her closer to my 
side. 

“Tthought that if I were to have you for a 


' husband, I had best train you to be a good one.” 
—Harold Ohlson, in The King. 


her hair. Biddy Bly’s hair was long and crinkly 
and yellow. Every morning Biddy’s mamma 
called over the fence: ‘“ Grandma, please come 
now. I’m going to do Biddy’s hair.” Then 
grandma came and brought her button bag with 
her, and sometimes Biddy allowed grandma to 
tell her about the brass buttons from great- 
grandpa’s coat and the g'ass buttons from Aunt 
Sally’s wedding dress. 

Once uvon a time, when Biady went out into 
the yard to play, she left grandma sitting fanning 
herself and looking as if she were going to faint. 
Aunt Jane sat fanning herself, and looked as if 
she were going to faint; and mamma sat fanning 
herself, and looked as if she were going to faint. 
And all over the floor lay buttons. Presently 
Biddy forgot the awful mousey nests her mamma 
had combed out of her hair, and she began to dig 
a cave in the great snowdrift by the fence. It was 
lovely and soft and cool, and Biddy forgot the sun 
was shining, for she was digging away deep into 
the very heart of the snow world. All at once 
she threw down her shovel and rubbed her eyes. 
She did not know anybody lived in a snow-cave, 
yet she was staring at a funny little old fairy 
witch. She knew it was a fairy because it had 
wings,—queer, withered, weenty-teenty wings,— 
and she Knew it was a witch because she walked 
with a staff. 
=" Come here! ” cried the fairy witch. 

Biddy did not want to move; butshe could not 
help herself; her feet moved and took her with 
them. The fairy witch took Biddy Bly’s long 
braids of hair and undid them, then she dipped 
her hands ina pail of sticky stuff that stood beside 
her and rubbed itall over her head. Biddy was 
not looking at the witch at all. She was seeing 
& picture of a bad little girl, who was jumping up 
and down while a mamma combed her hair and a 
grandma told her button stories. 

“* Now,” said the witch fairy, “ go where 1 bid 
you.” 

Biddy Bly’s feet began to move again, and she 
went farther and farther down into the snow-cave, 
Once her hair, which was flying all about her 
touched the walls, and broke off in little bits. 
“ That’s funny,” thought Biddy. She picked up 
a small piece, and bitit. It tasted exactly like 
molasses candy. ‘‘ My, how lovely!” she 
thought. “ I don’t believe there is another little 
girl in the world who has molasses candy hair.” 

“ There isn’t,” said the old witch fairy. “Go 
on; you musn’t eat up your own hair.” 

Biddy walked and walked and walked down 
the snow-cave, and all at once she came toa 
pygmy kindergarten. There were fifty little pyg 
mies builaing houses with little blocks of ice 
but as soon as they saw Biddy Bly they shrieked, 
“ Oh, see the big girl with molasses candy hair! ” 
Then they flew at her and jumped on her back, 
and climbed on her head and ate up her hair. It 
hurt the little girl terribly to have her hair torn 
out, and she cried and cried and cried; but the 
pygmies screamed with delight, for every tear 
that felldown her cheeks turned into beautiful 
white gumdrops and rattled on the ice floor, and 
they atethem up. When Biddy Bly could not 
weep any more gumdrops, and when the pygmies 
had eaten up all her molasses candy hair, they 
went back to building castles with their little 
ice blocks. 

Biddy Bly felt her feet move again, and she 
walked and walked and walked till she got out 
of the snow-cave. She found herself in the sun- 
shine again standing in the yard where her 
mother was hanging out the washing. How her 
mamma did scream when she saw Biddy’s bald 
head! She tried to wash the fairy stuff off, but 
it was no use: there was no hair left. So she 
made her a little black silk cap to hide her shiny 
head. 

Biddy Bly lives next door to me. Little yel- 
low curls are beginning to grow on her head, 
and now she knows all her grandma’s button 
stories by heart.—Good Housekeeping. 


; Historical. 


—Many acts of Jefferson proved that he was | 
a great statesman. Probably one of the greatest | 
strokes of diplomacy occurred during his presi- | 
dential year, 1804-1809, when the purchase of 
Louisiana was made. This territory included not | 
only the State of Louisiana, but all the country 
lying between the Mississippi River on the east | 
and the Rocky Mountains on the West, and ex- 
tending from Canada on the jnorth to Texas on 
the south. 

—On July 4, 1826, just fifty years after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson breathed his last at the ripe 
age cf eighty-three. On the tombstone which 
marks his grave at Monticello is this inscription, 
written by his own hand: ‘ Here was buried 
rhomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 


| 








Douth’s Department. 
WHO? 
“‘ Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo?”’ 
Oh, hear it booming along! 
The voice of the horn-eared, moon-faced owl, 
Solemn and deep and strong. 
Far, afar in the gioomful wood, 
He sits and stares from his door, 
Stares and listens, listens and stares, 
And questions over and o’er, 
“’ Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo?”’ 
“ Who was that that went like a flash?” 
It was Reynard fleeting by. 
Soon from the frozen fields will come 
Wild on the wind his cry. 
*“* Whoo-hoo scurrying through the brush? ’’ 
’y was Bunny taking a leap. 
““Whoo-hoo stirring the alder boughs?” 
Chickadee hopped in his sleep. 
“* Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo! ”’ 
Keen and quick is his gleaming eye; 
Run, little wood mice, run! 
If the ogre owl comes swooping down, 
He will end your dainty fun. 
Hark! a sound on the frosty air! 
Some voice comes ringing through; 
And again the great owl booms it out, 
That weird and shivery, ‘‘ Whoo? 
Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo?” 
—Elizabeth Hill, in the Christian Register. 
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The Curing of Biddy Bly. 
Biddy Bly was a good little girl except for fif- 
teen minutes every morning and every night. 
That ade half an hour of badness every day, and 





Independence, of the Statutes of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia.” 

—Robert Fulton’s second steamboat, which 
he called the Claremont, after his friend Liv- 
ingstone’3 home on the Hudson, was 130 feet long 
and eighteen feet wide, witha mast and sail, and 
on each side a wheel fifteen feet in diameter, 
fully exposed to view. The initial trip of this 
wondrous boat, as it was then looked upon, was 
150 miles from New York to Albany, and was 
made in thirty-two hours. The Claremont was 
the first steamboat of practical use ever invented. 
This was Fulton’s last work of great public inter- 
est, as he died in 1815, having rendered an untold 
service to the industrial welfare of his country 
and the world. 

——Nathaniel Greene, the *‘ hero of the South,” 
at the closeiof the Revolutionary war, passed 
through Philadelphia, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. In 1785 he moved with his 
family to the plantation which the State of 
Georgia had given him. He lived in quiet and 
happiness less than a year, dying of sunstroke at 
the age of forty-four. His comrade, Wayne, 
who was with him at the time of his death, said 
of him, “‘ He was great as a soldier, great as a 
citizen, immaculate as a friend—I have seen a 
great and good man die.” 

——After filling many of the highest offices of 
the country, Thomas Jefferson was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1801. He had looked 
on with serious misgivings at some of the cere- 
monies and formalities in the Executive Man- 
sion, while Washington was President. He 
loved Washington, but he did not think that the 
President of the United States should be coldly 
formal, and held himself aloof from the people 
quite as much as Washington did. He believed 
in “ republican simplicity,” and on the occasion 





the badness came out when her mamma combed 











of his inauguration, he went on foot to th 
tol, clothed in his every-day dress and proshow 
by some of his political friends. 
é ae F. per Ths his text-book on 
Leaders and Heroes,” repeats a sto 
of Washington during the occupancy of the 7 po 
can army at Valley Forge. When “ Friend 
Potts ” was near the camp one day, he heard an 
earnest voice. He approached, and he saw 
Washington on his knees praying to God for 
help and guidance. When the farmer returned to 
his home, he said to his wife, “ George Washing- 
ton will succeed, George Washington will suc- 
ceed, and the Americans will secure their 
independence.” ‘“ What makes thee think so, 
Isaac?” inquired his wife. * I have heard him 
pray, Hannah, out in the woods today, and the 
Lord wil) surely hear his prayer, he will, Hannah, 
thee may rest assured.” 
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Whty We Eat Some Foods. 


Why do you take milk in your tea? Most 
persons would answer because they liked it 
that way, but the scientists have found a 
deeper reason, placing the custom on purely 
scientific grounds. These learned ones dis- 
course as follows: We use sugar in our tea 
to prevent injury to the coatings of our 
stomachs. Whenever tannic acid and albu- 
men meet, they fall desperately in love with 
each other, get married without bans and 
live together ever afterward as tannate of 
albumen, or leather. Now, there is tannic 
acid in tea and a lot of albumen in the coat- 
ing of the stomach. The tannic acid weds 
as much of this as is allowed by the laws of 
chemistry and so far injures the stomach. 

But milk also contains albumen. When 
milk is added to tea, therefore, the molecules 
of tannic acid select their albumen partners 
from it, and as a divorce is unknown to tan- 
nate of albumen the albumen of the stom- 
ach remains single, and so the lining uf the 
stomach is uninjured. 

Now you may imagine that when you mix 
a salad dressing you put vinegar in it be- 
cause it tastes better made that way, but 
you are wrong again. Itis for a chemical 
reason, which is as follows: 

Raw vegetables are easily enough digested 
by cows and horses, but with difficulty by 
the human stomach, because they contain 
that hard, fibrous substance, cellulose. But 
acids dissolve cellulose, and vinegar is an 
acid. That is why we take it with salad 
and cabbage, and doubtless that is why it 
tastes so well, for the palate is an excellent 
judge of what is good for the stomach. Oil 
is added for the very good reason that it 
protects the lining of the stomach from the 
action of the acid in the vinegar. 

Why do we take butter on bread? Partly 
because wheaten flour does not contain 
enough fat, and partly because butter con- 
tains a trifling quantity of substances called 
** extractives,’’ which in some unknown way 
stimulate the appetite and aid digestion. 

Why do we take pepper, mustard and 
spices? Because they tickle the glands of 
the stomach and make them work. Conse- 
quently, they produce an abundant supply 
of digestive juices. They also stir up the 
liver, and a stirring up of this organ is an 
important thing for people who live seden- 
tary lives. 

Why do we put salt on our meat? Why, 
there are two principal salts in our body, 
and their supply hasto bekept up. They are 
sodium salts and potassium salts. There is 
sufficient of the latter in the food we eat, 
but not of the former. We therefore have 
to add the sodium salts in the form of com- 
mun salt, which is sodium chloride. An 
other reason why we eat common salt is 
that a certain amount of hydrochloric 
acid is needed by the stomach for the pur- 
poses of digestion and also to kill off some 
of the microbes we swallow. This acid is 
manufactured in the stomach from hydro- 
gen and chloride of common salt. We take 
more salt with some meats than with 
others, because some naturally contain less 
salt than others. So by our condiments we 
seek to even up things.—New York Press. 








Making Baseballs. 


The opening of the baseball season calls 
attention to the fact, not generally known, 
that Cincinnati supplies practically the en- 
tire Middle West with baseballs, and that 
something like 125 people earn a living in 
the baseball factories of the city . 

The process of making baseballs on a 
wholesale plan is a rather interesting one, 
consuming in a single season something like 
eight thousand skins. The scrappings 
from the shoe factories, of which the ‘‘ raw ” 
balls are moulded, are stored in cellars of 
about one acre area, and from this material 
the balls are shaped by hand. According 
to quality, the ball is bound by a fewor 
several dozen rounds of cord. The ‘‘ raw ” 
balls are placed in automatic moulds, shap- 





| ing the ball, and at the same time pressing 


out all moisture, to the tune of three hun- 
dred gross aday. One employee will shape 
as many as four thousand of the raw balls 
in a single working day. 

The newly pressed balls are then sorted 
and allowed to dry out for a period of from 
three to four weeks, when their weight is 
reduced to perhaps five ounces. Something 
like 200 of these twine-bound leather balls 
can be found inthe bins at all times. 

In the meantime the skin covers for the 
balls have been seasoned and dressed on 
the floor below, and, as a iast stage in the 
process, rubbed back and forth against an 
upright blade, to take out all kinks in the 
skins and also whiten them. The covers 
are cut from the skins by hand and sewn 
around the balls by women. Each woman 
is expected to finish fifteen dozen balls daily. 
From every skin fifteen to thirty pairs of 
covers are obtained. 

Allin all, it takes about six weeks to turn 
out a baseball, and the prices of the product 
will vary from three cents to $1.25. The 
largest sales are of the five-cent balls. 

About twenty-eight varieties of balls are 
now turned out. Within the last five years 
the baseball trade in Cincinnati is said to 
have exactly quadrupled itself. 

In addition to baseballs the local factories 
turn out a considerable number of footballs. 
The skins for these are cut according to 
pattern and sewn by machine. The stuffing 
and lacing is the work of girls. Each ball 
passes through seven pairs of hands in the 
course of manufacture, while the boxing 
gloves, also a Cincinnati product, pass 
through about forty. An average of 150 
pairs of gloves a day is the daily output. 

Some 35,000 bats are made in Cincinnati 
every year. All but the cheapest grade, 
which is of poplar, are cut from ash timber, 
of varying sorts.—Cincinnati Tribune. 








fully treated many patients apparently dead from 

ete aca now asserts, as the result of 
any examinations, that practical] 

enters the lungs. % wi ge 





Home Dressmaking 
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4116 Child’s Kimona 447 Boa Plaited 


2, 4,6 and 8 yrs. Skirt, 22 to 30 waist 


Child’s Kimona. 4116. 

Kimonas make ideal negligees for women of all 
ages, from the wee bit of humanity in long clothes to 
the great-grandmamma, and may safely be counted 
among the desirable things we have received from 
Japan. While the garment, as we know it, is far 
from being a replica of those worn by the almond- 
eyed little ladies of that far-away land, its owes its 
inspiration to the imported model and sufficiently 
like to justify the name. This pretty little example 
is shown in blue cotton crepe with yoke and bands of 
white India silk dotted with blue, but 1s equally well 
suited to lawn, batiste, madras and similar washable 
fabrics, and to albatross, flannel and the like. The 
kim ona includes fronts and backs that are gathered 
at their upper edges and joined to a double yoke. 
The sleeves are shaped with single seams and are in 
bell sha} e, so providing ample freedom. Finisbing 
the front and neck edges are bands that are made 
double and stitched on, but the lower and sleeve 
oo are finished with those applied over the mate- 
rial. 
Tocut this kimona for a child of six years of age, 
4 yards of material 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 inches 
wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
% yards in any width for bands and yoke. 

The pattern, 4116, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4,6 
and 8 years of age. 





Woman’s Box-Pliaited Skirt. 4117. 
Box-plaited skirts are among the novelties of the 
season, and are charming made of veiling, foulard, or 
any of the fashionable soft-finished materials. The 
smart model shown is made on most satisfactory lines, 
and is becoming to almost all figures, as the plaits are 
pressed flat to flounce depth, then fallin soft becom. 
ing folds. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, that flare stylishly at 
the foot, and is laid in box plaits that effectually con- 
ceal the seams, and which are allowed to fall free at 
the lower portion to give a flounce effect. At the 
back is an inverted plait that is pressed quite flat, but 
provides fullness below. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 10} yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 93 yards 27 inches wide, or 5% 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4117, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28and 
30-inch waist measure. 








Eton House 
Jacket, 32 to 40 bust. 


414 4119 Fancy waist, 


32 to 40 bust. 
Woman’s Eton House Jacket. 4114. 

The jacket is cut after the manner of an Eton, and 
is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
At the neck is a big, round collar, and the loose 
sleeves, gathered into bands, are in elbow length. 
Finishing all its edges are soft, full frills of lace, that 
are singularly effective. 

To cut this jacket inthe medium size 33 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide, 2} 
yards 32 inches wide, or 13 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with 3$ yards of insertion and 7% yards of 
lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4114, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 bust measure. 








Woman’s Fancy Waist. 4119. 


The lining is snugly fitted and closes at the centre 
front. Both front and back of the waist are laid in 
deep plaits, from their upper edges to the belt, which 
are arranged to give tapering lines and, with the yoke 
are arranged over the lining, the closing being effected 
invisibly beneath the outer plait at the left side of 
the front and at the left shoulder seam. ‘The sleeves, 
in Hungarian style, are new and graceful. The upper 
portions fit snugly, the lower, or main portions being 
gathered to form soft, full, drooping puffs at the 
wrists, where they are held by straight cuffs. At the 
neck is a regulation stock collar that closes at the left 
shoulder with the yoke. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3} yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
2gyards 32inches wide, or lg yards 44 inches wide, 
with 3 yards of tucking for yoke, collar and cuffs, and 
4yards of applique to trimas illustrated. 

The pattern, 4119, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 











4115 Seven Gored 
Skirt, 22 to 32waist 


t1132 Girls’ Costum 
8 to li yrs 


Girls’ Costume. 4113. 
| With Guimpe, That Can be Made With Elbow or Long 
Sleeves. 

Simple little frocks, worn with guimpes, and finished 
with becoming berthas, are much in vogue for young 
girls, and are always charming. The waist, fitted by 
means of shoulder and underarm seams, is gathered 
at the neck, and again at the waist line. Finishing the 
low neck is a scalloped bertha, the edges of which are 
trimmed with insertion and frill of lace. The skirt is 
shaped with front and side gores, the straight back 

@ readth being gathered at the top, and joined to the 
waist with a band of the material, over which a sash 
or ribbon belt may be tied. The lower edge may be 
trimmed with a straight frill, as illustrated, or simply 
hemmed, the bands of insertion being also a matter of 
choice. 

To cut this dress for a girl of 10 years of age 63 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 44 yards 32 inches wide or 
3 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 3 yards 
of tucking for yoke. 

The pattern, 4113, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s Seven-Gored Skirt Lengthened by 
a Graduated Circular Flounce. 4115. 

No skirt is more graceful or more becoming than 
the one that is made witha circular flounce that is 
narrow at the front and wide at the back. The very 
excellent model shown combines that feature witha 
seven-gored upper portion, and is peculiarly well 
adapted to stout figures, in addition to being both 
smart and economical. The narrow gores, with the 
necessary seams, tend to give an effect of slenderness 
thatis most desirable, while the lines of the flounce 
are planned to give all the height possible to the 
figure. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores that are carefully 
shaped, and which fit the upper portion of the figure 
smoothly and widen as they approach the flounce. 
The fi is circular and widens gradually at sides 





Popular Science. 


—tThe rattle of the rattlesnake is not notice of 
attack or pursuit. Rattlesnakes rever pursue. 
It is a warnin g to keep off. ‘“‘ Leave me alone or 
I'll bite you.” And if not trespassed upon, the 
rattlesnake is harmless. 

——In the American Naturalist Prof. W. M. 
Wheeler concludes that it is quite unnecessary 
to assume the existence of anything beyond in- 
stinct and simple intelligence in the ants which 
form compound and mixed nests. 

—The idea that drowning persons take much 
water into the lungs has seemed to be unques- 
tioned. But it has been long opposed by Prof. 





and back. The fullness at the back is laid in flat 
inverted plaits. 

To cut the skirt in the medium size 9§ yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 9} yards 27 inches wide, 7 yards 
32 inches wide, or 43 yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 4115, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 





W. K. Whitford, who in forty years has success- 
e 
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The Horse. 


Notes from Lyndon, Vt. 

Each week as the BREEDER comes to 
hand a scoreor more of readers in this town 
eagerly peruse its columns, and are put in 
touch ‘with the horse interests of the coun- 
try. The Passumpsic Valley is a prosper- 
ous farming section, and for seventy-five 
years has been a horse-producing country. 
As early as 1830 Sherman Morgan stood 
here for service, and later his sons, Billy 
Root, Vermont Champion, Royal Morgan 
and Batchelder, did service here. 

Old Morrill was bred in Danville, Vt., 
a nearby town. He left sons and daughters 
to perpetuate his memory, perhaps the most 
prominent of which was Vermont Ranger, 
better known as the Francis Drew Horse. 

Up till 1861 many of the best of the Mor- 
gan stock found a market in the South, 
many of the Billy Roots going to Georgia. 
In the sixties and seventies two of the best 
patronized horses here were Black Morgan 
1st and Black Morgan 2d, and up to 
about 1880, nothing but the Morgan blood 
had much of a foothold. Since then many 
Hambletonian stallions have stood for ser- 
vice in this and adjoining towns, and today 
within a radius of twenty miles a man can 
patronize almost any family of horseflesh 
he may fancy, with the possible exception 
of the thoroughbred and the Arab. 

I shall mention them by families and the 
owners will pardon in advance any omissions 
and brief descriptions. ‘The Hambletonians 
are Red Elin (2.16t), by Red Wilkes, out of 
the dam of Royal R. Sheldon (2.043) and Au- 
dubon Boy (4) (2.05). This horse is the sire 
of Red Spy (2.25}), and Burr Oak (2.244) is 
owned by C. M. Darling of Lyndonville. 

Kiem, a big, stout son of Kremlin, also 
stands at Lyndonville at the stable of his 
owner, Edward McGuiness. Mowe fs Chief, 
by Darlington Chief, also stands a¥ Lyndon- 
villle at the stable of his owner, E. C. Graves. 
Strips, a good son of Aleander and Wild- 
wave, stands at the farm of his o- vner, a few 
miles north from Lyndonville. 

Kendall (2.17}), by Kent, out of a daugh- 
ter of Daniel Lambert, Juhn Moulton’s old 
reliable campaigner, the hero of many a 
hard-fought contest, is retired to the stud at 
Lyndon Centre, Vt., and after all the years 
of hard service he has seen at the race 
track, he is today the very best road horse I 
know, and his first crop of foals indicate 
that he will bea success in the stud. He is 
owned by the popular young blacksmith, 
Guy Dresser. 

At St. Johnsbury Gen. W. Grout has 
Henry S., a successful sire both of speed 
and carriage horses, also Gold Thorn, by 
Red Bird, out of the dam of Stranger. At 
West Concord George Higgins has the son 
of Jay Gould, Strike; and E. Hill has Car- 
dinal Wilkes, the fast son of Jesuit, at his 
stable in West Concord, Vt. The Hamble- 
tonian Billy Bird, by Jay Bird, is at Dan- 
ville, Vt. 

The Clay family is represented by Royal 
Clay, by Harry Plummer, son of Harry Clay 
95, out of Red Letter, by Leland. This 
horse deserves more than a passing notice. 
He is of ideal road horse size, 15.3, weighs 
1100 pounds, has a high, showy way of 
going. Out of Morgan mares this horse 
will produce the class vf road horses so 
much in demand. He is owned by John G. 
Peene, Barton, Vt. Rexton, by Rex 
Patchen, divides with Harry Plummer the 
burden ofholding up the honors of the Clay 
family. He is owned by E. Hill, West Con- 
cord. . 

The Hackneys will be represented bya 
young horse lately brought from Long 
Island under the care of Fred Gorham, at 
his farm four miles southeast of Lyndon- 
ville. 

The French Coachers that were boomed 
extensively here for several years have gone 
and left nothing of their family. 





The Morgans, the natural product of the | 


State, are represented by H. H. Packer’s son 
of Cobden Jr. (2.15), out of a Peters Morgan 
mare. This horseis at Newark. At Burke, 
Elmer Coe has a fine specimen in Rub 
Morgan, a son of Ethan Allen 2d and a 
Green Mountain mare. Orcutt has a very 
showy little horse by Ethan Allen 3d, at 
West Burke, and C, J. Trefren at the same 
place keeps his black son of Vermont 
Ranger out of an old-style Morgan mare. 

At Sheffield, Bradley Ingalls has the typi- 
cal representative of the Morrill family in 
his horse Gov. Fisk. This horse is sixteen 
hands, and has the look and action of his 


Notes from Vergennes, Vt. 

Will you kindly mail me a copy of the 
“ up-to-date ” rules of the “‘ National Trot- 
ting Association.”’ 
Iam pleased to inform you that I have 
leased the old fair grounds and track here 
and have succeeded in getting the town’s 
people interested. We had a meeting on 
last Wednesday night at the Steavens House, 
which was largely attended, and a committee 
of three were chosen to formulate rules and 
by-laws for the association, to be known as 
the Vergennes Driving Association. This 
committee consists of Mr. G. F. O. Kimball, 
R. W. McCuen and myself. We are to meet 
on next Wednesday evening again and adopt 
our rules and by-laws and elect our officers. 
I am instructed to advise you that on the 
following dates this association will hold 
meetings: July 3 and 4, Aug. 26, 27 and 28, 
Sept. 30, and Oct.1and2. At all three of 
these meetings liberal purses will be offered 
and paid to the winning horses, and horse- 
man and others will be treated hospitably, 
and we hope that we can count on the horse- 
men in general to give us a helping hand 
and make the meetings a success. 
You will, doubtless, notice that our last 
two meetings come, one just before and one 
just after the Champlain Valley Circuit, 
and I will say right here that we intended 
to be in this circuit, but were just too late 
to get our advertising in with theirs. 
I now have twelve horses in my stable, 
which I am driving for other parties. They 
are all young and without a record, but 
there are a few that are very promising. I 
will head the list with Aintree, a five-year- 
old gelding by Chimes 5348, out of Dearest 
(2.224). Aintree’s register number is 31957, 
and his dam, Dearest, is by Mambrino King 
1279, and her dam is Grandmother (2.20%). 
Aintreeis taking his work very nicely, and is 
avery fast pacer. Nextis John C., eight 
years old, by Kremlin (2.073), out of a Dan- 
iel Lambert mare. This horse showed amile 
last seasun in 2.144, but has no record. He 
is taking his work very nicely and is very 
fast. Next isa green pacer by Denning Allen, 
four years old. This horse can show a 2.30 
clip now, and is improving very fast. Next is 
Diamond, a three-year-old stallion by Refero 
(2.244), out of a mare by Thought. This colt 
is very level headed and has shown quar- 
ters in forty seconds. Next is Silver Heels, 
a bay mare, five years old, by Potential, out 
of the dam of Nancy Harkaway (2.13}). 
This mare is coming along very fast for one 
that was not broken until the past winter. 
The next is a three-year-old stallion by 
Homestead, out of Wild Nancy (2.15). This 
cult is smart for a youngster. I also have a 
two-year-old by Krempest, he by Kremlin 
(2.07?), that is very promising. 

Our track, which is the fastest in the 
State, is in excellent condition. 

Yours truly, H. B. FIELD. 
Vergennes, Vt., April 26, 1902. 


2 oo —_ 
The Morgan Horse. 

Precisely as the trotter in general belongs 
to America, so is the Morgan horse in- 
digenous to and the peculiar institution of 
the State of Vermont. His ancestors came 
from many quarters, and his progeny have 
been scattered all over the land, and even to 
remote parts of the earth, but right here he 
wore his swaddling clothes, and right here 
he has been developed into the type heis. It 
is the object of this brief article to point out 
one fact in which the Morgan horse is dis- 
tinctive to this day, and wedo not err when 
we say that his isthe only breed of trotters 
which has maintained its individuality. 

The recognized great families, as shown 
by the performances of the present, and as 
agreed by all writers on such subjects, are 
the Hambletonian, the Mambrino, the Clay, 
the Star, the Blue Bull, the Royal George, 
the Hiatoga and the Morgan, the respective 
founders of which breeds were all foaled 
before the middle of the last century. Time 
was when we heard it said of a horse, he is 
a Hambletonian, he isa Mambrino, he is a 
Clay, he is a Star, he is a Blue Bull, he isa 
Royal George or he is a Hiatoga, but tnat 
time has passed. Crossing and recrossing 
of blood have brought it about that none of 
these horses is called distinctively after the 
founder of his tribe ; but Morgan horses are 
still called Morgan all the world over, al- 
though Justin Morgan was foaled more than 
half a century earlier than either of the 
heads of the other families. 

There must be a reason why this one 
name has been so especially preserved 
through all these generations, and it is 
found in the comparative preservation of 








grandsire, Vermont Ranger, and crossed on 
the smaller Morgan mares is getting a nice 
class of colts. W.G. Hanscome of Sheffield, 
Vt., has ason of Paragon that has been a 
success as a race horse and in the stud. 
At St. Johnsbury H. E. Moore has Corbett, 
the fast pacing son of Cobden (2.28). 
At Lyndon I have George Roberts’ chestnut 
stallion Billy Roberts, tracing twenty-three 
times to Justin Morgan. Four of these are 
short crosses to Billy Root, and oldtimers 
tell me that in looks and action he much 


the type. The descendants of Justin Mor- 
gan were great progenitors, as a rule, and 
| were scattered all over the State. It was 
|soon found that their get was peculiarly 
adapted to this climate and this hilly coun- 
| try. Always willing, sturdy, as . cheerful 
| up hill as down, with plenty of speed for 
| the road, and handsome withal, they filled 
the bill. 

For many years, while residents of other 
States were chasing up various strains of 
| blood to get driving horses to suit them, 


resembles the immediate get of that horse. | Vermonters remained content with what 
Of his success in the stud I can say that | they had. It was a case of seek no further. 
it will take as much money to go out | Hence Morgan horses have been outcrossed 
and buy six of his colts as it would six of | far less than other strains, hence they have 
the get of any horse in this section. | maintained their individuality, and hence 
As his stable companion I have the three- their distinctive name still attaches to them, 
year-old Teddy, inbred to Daniel Lambert, | and ever will. The trotting horse is the 
being by a son, Abraham, out of a Ben | peculiar institution of America and we are 
Franklin mare. I amdreaming that I have | Proud of it; but the Morgan horse is the 
drawn the real prize in this fellow, and | peculiar institution of Vermont, and we are 
don’t want any one to wake me up just yet. | prouder of that, because the fact is so much 

The above is an index to what we are | Closer tous. He is our own. 
trying to do in this section of Vermont as | From the Middlebury ( Vt.) Register. 
breeders. The mares are practically all in > 
the hands of farmers of moderate means, | Several good stories were told at the ban- 
and the colts are picked up as fast as fit by | quet of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club the 
Boston and New York buyers, mostly for | other evening. One of the best was told by 
road use. Nearly all go in a half-finished | President Bigelow concerning a friend of his, 
condition from the breeder to the user. At/ who for convenience sake we will call Tom 
Lyndon nothing is being worked at the | Jones. Mr. Bigelow said that when Jones 
track and nothing will be this season. | was a young man, about twenty years of 

St. Johnsbury hasa large lot of young- | age, his father gave him a horse that he had 
sters taking work, but I have not been | been driving on the road for a great many 
down to know just how good they are. years. Tom took him out one afternoon 

F. B. Lang is at the remodeled track at | and rode behind him, and when he returned 
Barton. His string is made up of his old | home his father said: 
standby, Henry’s Girl (2.13), Burr Oak ** Well, Tom, how did you like him? ” 
(2.244), Ijams, the four-year-old son of | ‘‘ Father,” replied Tom, “to be candid 
Axtell, that looks good as a pacer, though | with you I wish you had given me a horse 
always before worked at the trot. The | nearer my own age, so that he would bea 
three-year-old Estatic, the full sister to Ez- | little more companionable.” 
pti — = for the place ” the pacing | ne of the features of the Detroit meeting 

vision of the stakes. They will not be | this summer will be team races. 
worked regularly this season, but will be ; a 
— for next year. Mr. Lang has a few 
others in his string, one by Billy Bird, son 
of Jaybird, out of his old campaigner by Horse Owners! 
Stamboul. H. Brewster is at, or is about to 
locate at Barton for the season. 

A. R. Van Tassel of Dubois, Pa., made a 
short visit to Vermont last week, and 
bought of Mountain View Farm a pair of 
Hambletonian-Morgan colts for his own 
use. Mountain View Farm is owned by 
Elmer Darling of the Fifth-avenue Hotel ‘Tho Safest, Best LISTER ever used. Takes 
New York city. They have done very little } Tg Bi linkments der ua = oe 
in horses at this farm, but, under F. Davis, 
formerly of West Burke, they are getting 
together a fine lot of colts and carriage 
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A PAIR OF THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY HORSES. 





Representative Jersey Cattle. 


I send you three pictures of famous Island-bred 
Jersey cattle. The bull is without doubt the most 
famous animal that ever left the Island of Jersey 
since the early eighties, when the champion cow 
Coomassie was purchased by an American 
breeder and brought to this country. The name 
of this bull is Flying Fox. He was champion over 


4 the Island, besides taking many minor prizes. 


The enterprising importer, Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
now has Flying Fox at Linden Grove Farm, 
Coopersburg, Pa., with some two hundred head 
of imported Jerseys made up of the cream of 
the Island, many of which are by Flying Fox. 
Both female pictures represent the same cow; 
one taken when she was thirteen years old be- 
fore milking and the other at fifteen years old after 
milking. This cow was known on the Island of 
Jersey as Rosette 5th, but her name in this coun- 
try is Sultanne’s Rosette. She was champion 
cow over the Island, and I believe that since the 
time of Coomassie, is the only cow that has herself 
been champion, and that has produced two cham- 
pions; hers being her son, Flying Fox, before 
mentioned, and her daughter Alicante, that 
milked over ten thousand pounds of very rich 
milk ina year, and went into the herd of Lord 
Rothschild in England, where she produced prize 
winners, and where her blood is still heid as a 
most valuable breeding element. Before going 
to England Alicante produced on the Island of 
Jersey a bull called The Owl, which was imported 
to America by Mr. William Rockefeller, in whose 
herd at Tarrytown, N. Y., he did splendid work. 

Rosette is not only the dam of Flying Fox, but 
has produced several other very remarkable 
bulls, arnong which are Ravacohl, John Bull and 
Forfarshire, the latter being one of the most pop- 
ular bulls on the island since Flying Fox came 
away. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Jersey is 
very far-seeing in its efforts to keep the island 
stock up to a high standard of quality. For more 
than 250 years the laws of the Channel Islands 
have prohibited the importation of cattle except 
for beef purposes, to be slaughtered ‘a quaran- 
tine at the port. This has kept the native stock 
pure, and it has been bred up by maintaining 
bulls from the finest cows until breed characteris- 
tics have become so fixed and the type so modified 
to ideal standards thac the Jersey has become, 
par excellence, the gentleman’s cow, as the Short 
horn used to be forty years ago. The distin- 
guishing feature which underlies the value of 
Channel Islands cattle, whether Jersey, Guern- 
sey or Alderney, all having originated from the 
same stock, is the richness of their milk in butter 
fat. This is a quality which by selection can, be 
bred into the stock, and since a herd book has 
been established for the preservation of pedi- 
grees, it has been discovered that success along 
the lines of butter production follows similar 
methods of breeding to those used for the pro- 
duction of speed in the trotter or running horse. 
Separate strains of blood have their peculiarities 
and characteristics, and in crossing these differ- 
ent lines some of the unions are found to nick 
better than others. 

Flying Fox is an instance of one of the greatest 
crosses that has developed in Island blood and 
his sire and his mother are both products of 
crossing the same lines, namely, those of the cow 
Sultanne and the bull Welcome, which were most 
famous figures on the island twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Jersey 
awards premiums to bulls and cows upon specific 
qualifications by which they are closely judged. 
In order that Island breeders of moderate means 
shall have access to the best bulis, the Society 
stipulates, in giving its premiums, that the bulls 
partaking thereof shall be retained at public ser- 
vice at a fee not in excess of £1 Sterling, 
for a certain length of time after having 
received the premium. Golden Fern’s Lad, 
the sire of Flying Fox, had been sold to 
England upon the termination of this limit, and 
before his great value was fully appreciated. 
When Flying Fox became champion bull over 
the island he was nnder the same restriction, but 
to defend him from excessive service his owner 
refunded to the association all of his 
winnings, which were exceedingly large, and 
paid certain fines for noncompliance with the 
terms and raised his service fee to five times the 
stipulated amount, at which point he received 
ample patronage and the best cows on the 
island. No other bull had ever been forced to do 
this, but had the laws permitted the return from 
England of his sire, Golden Fern’s Lad, the latter 
would have been equally popular. 

In this country the Rosette side of Flying Fox’s 
pedigree is better known and appreciated than is 
that of Golden Fern’s Lad. This old cow came 
to America in one of Mr. Cooper’s importations, 
and at thirteen years old was sold in 1900 at auc- 
tion for $900, on which occasion her bull calf five 
months old brought $800, and this was before the 
recent advance in Jersey stock had commenced, 
unless we may call it the first step in that ad- 
vance. Those prices would look small now for 
animals which the course of events have shown 
to be such important figures in prospective Jersey 
pedigrees. 

The great nicks on the Island for the Sultanne 
blood have been the lines of Welcome, Carlo, Coo- 
massie and Farmer’s Glory. In fact,if you will take 
the prize winners ofthe last five years and extend 
their pedigrees you find in nearly all cases that 
they are made up of the distribution of the blood 
of Sultanne against one or more of these best- 








nicking lines. Today the breeder would hardly 
think of keeping up with the times without using 
more or less of the blood of Sultanne, through her 
doubie grandson, Golden Lad, than the breeder 
of trotters would in attempting to compete on 
the tracks without using the blood of Hamble- 
tonian through one of his great sons, Dictator 
Harold, Electioneer, George Wilkes or Ale. 
ander’s Abdallah. 

The photographs which I have sent are un- 
touched by the brush, and therefore represent 
exactly, without exaggeration, the points of these 
celebrated animals. It is, of course, common to 
let a cow's udder fill to its fullest extent with 
milk before photographing her, and that being 
the custom, nothing less would do justice to 
Rosette than to present her in that condition, but 
the character of udder in her case is that which 
milks down to “leather” with a minimum of 
flesh, and the milked-out picture will interest the 
connoisseur. Her teats are of a good size, beau- 
tifully placed, and the milk veins show out prom- 
inently. Sne gets three crosses of Welcome 
through her dam, and partakes more of the Wel- 
come type than of the Sultanne. The latter Sis: 
thinner and sharper over the withers, cleaner in 
the neck and with equally great constitution, 
though temperamentally different, Flying Fox 
reflects the masculine form of the Sultanne type, 
and it will be an ideal bull that can beat him in 





| 


teams, mostly of the Morgan family. 
Yours, E. H. HOFFMAN. 








the show ring. 
The Jersey cow has long hai a place in the 


affections of breeders who are also fond of ~ e 
trotting horse. Col. Henry S. Russell, who owned 
the champion stallion Smuggler and many other 
great trotters, is a fancier of the Jersey, and at 

times has maintained splendid herds at the Home 

Farm. The late A. B. Darling, well known as a 
breeder of trotting horses, had at one time the 
most famous herd of Jerseys in the world, includ- 
ing the all-year champion butier cow Eurotas. 

Other well-known horsemen who are or have 
been breeders of Jerseys are George B. Inches, 

John E. Thayer, Charles I. Hood, Miller & Sib- 
ley, Heary Pierce, William Simpson, Jacob Rup- 

pert, J. B. Haggin, J. H. Walker, H. R. C. Wat- 

son, William Rockefeller, A. H. Moore, V. L. 
Kirkman, F.C. Sayles, W. N. Burgess, August 
Belmont, Jr., William C. Whitney, Benjamin F. 
Tracey, John S. Clark, etc. Twenty other names 
might be added equally as prominent. 

American breeders of Jerseys were the first to 
make butter yield the standard. Island breeders 
and those of England subsequently fell into line, 
and now all of their dairy shows require that in 
certain classes the milk of the cows for twenty- 
four hours shall be tested, and the butter yield 
recorded, as a part of the competition. This has 
to be done on the fair ground. We need only to 
perfect a competitive testing system in this coun 

try, a subject which is now much agitated among 
breeders, to give the breeding of butter cows an 
element of sport, which would have its fascina- 
tions for many who now hold aloof. Racing cows 
against each other in the production of butter 
may come later. 

Within the last dozen years the handling of 
milk as a commercial article throughout the 
country has so charge in its system as to give 
great importance to Jersey blood as a factor for 
improving the dairy stock. The farmers now 
take their milk to the creamery, where they get 
credit for it solely upon the percentage of butter fat 
whichitshows. Thanks to an invention called the 
Babcock Tester the unscrupulous producer can no 
longer water his milk at a profit. The Babcock 
is too sharp 2 detective. <A single cross of Jersey 
blood upon the ordinary dairy cow will add much 
tothe percentage of butter yield. Just as the 
Sexas steer has been wiped out of the beef 
products of the covntry through grading up 
of the Texas cow to finer models by the use of 
Shorthorn, Hereford and Polled Angus bulls, 
adding millions tothe value of the annual beeg 
product, so must the economics of dairying grade 
up our native stock to higher butter yield by the 
use of Jersey or Guernsey bulls. The field be- 
fore the Jersey breed is a grand one to graze 
upon. For students and lovers of the breeding 
subject the time was never more propitious than 
it is now to take up the Jersey. The whole world 
seems to be short of dairy stock, and dairy 
products are advancing as fast as meats. 
England has for a long time taken our beef, 
but this is the first year when to any extent her 
buyers are on the ground securing milch cows 
with which to re-enforce her dairies. These she 
has formerly bought of Holland, but richness of 
milk is now taking precedence in England as 
here. Oddly enough, her buyers of dairy cattle 
are not searching our grazing districts of the 
West, but are here in Massachusetts and other 
localities, where Jersey blood has iongest had a 
foothold. The daily papers report that freights 
have been secured for four hundred head to be 
shipped to th2 north of England. 

Since the above was written, reports of the Isl- 
and Spring shows have arrived. The get of Fly- 
ing Fox have been great winners. Since he left 
there popular choice with breeders has fallen 
upon his half-brother, Forfarshire(son of Rosette), 
and hisson, Agatha’s Flying Fox. The latter is 
out of the grand, never-beaten show cow Agatha, 
now in the Cooper importation with Flying Fox. 
Agatha is oue of the famous “blacks” got by 
Ravachol, who was also a son of Rosette. 

HARK COMSTOCK. 





The Horse Famine. 


When Colonel Berry in 1898 predicted a 
horse famine before we could raise more 
horses, many dealers laughed at the idea, 
and thought that out of our fifteen million 
horses we could always find plenty of good 
horses. Nowthese dealers, with men scour- 
ing the country, are unable to find half 
enough good market horses to supply their 
trade, while the export buyers find but few 
horses suited to their markets, and such a 
thing as a carload of horses coming in from 
the breeder to the commission men is un- 
heard of these times. They must get out 
and buy their horses to sell or they do not 
get them. 

There are rezular shippers who are con- 
stantly buying and fitting horses for m.r- 
ket. They all report horses scarce, hard to 
find and still harder to buy, and but very 
few high-class horses can be found. This 
horse famine must last until the young 
horses and colts have been bred since horse 
breeding began again. Thereis a great ro- 
vival of horse breeding thoughout the West- 
ern States, especially of draft and coach 
horses. Every draft mare in the country is 
now carefully bred to a good draft staliion, 
and the imported Coach stallions are bred 
to trotting-bred mares, and the good prices 
are encouraging the farmers and horse 
breeders to get into market as soon as possi- 
ble to supply the eager demand of our city 
markets for fine horses. 

Breeder and Sportsman, 
Surely the man who induces breeders and 
owners to give tasty and appropriate names 
to his horses:is a benefactor to his kind. 
Here’s what the New York Sun has to say: 
Mr. Lawson’s offer, or rather his intention 
to offer an annual prize of $500 for the best 
names for trotting horses, is well conceived 
and deserving of praise. The distortions 
and monstrosities in the way of horse 
nomenclature, senseless and illiterate, which 
have disfigured our trotting track annually 
in increasing quantity, are a national dis- 
grace. They are freaks unfit to be seen. 
They would not be received in any dime 
museum. If Mr. Lawson can succeed in 
establishing a system of horse naming 
which, if not poetic, may at {least be sane, 
some people will call him a great man. 


Adaria (4) (2.174) is now a member of 
Vance Nuckols’ stable. 

Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale for 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the 
rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston, 
for circular. 
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TO'BE RACED FOR AT 





The Big Branford Fair | 
SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20, 1902 


? 








3 Per Cent. Entrance Fee ...PURSES... Entrance Fee 3 Per Ce: 


No. 1. The Hubinger Bros., 2.15 Pace, $1000 
No. The Branford . 2.24 Trot, 1000 
No. 3. The Nutmeg State, 2.23 Pace, 600 
No. The Blackstone, . 2.40 Pace, 500 
No. 5. The Tontine Hotel, 2.18 Trot, 600 
No. 6. The Elm City, 2.35 Trot, 500 


Entries CLOSE MAY 2lIst. 


When horses must be named and first payment made. 


AnlhWN 








PAWMENTS—One per cent. of purse payable upon each date named, May »1, 
June 21, Aug. 21, 1902. 
CONDITIONS—National Association Rules to govern, excepting that hopp!:- 
will be allowed. 
ENTRANCE FEE-—tThree per cent. of purse, with five per cent. additiona! 
from the winners of each division of the purse. No nomination will be liable beyond 
amount paid in, provided a written notice of withdrawal is received at the time an; 
payment falls due. In the above events two horses may be named as one entry, pro- 
vided they are in the same stable. Right reserved to declare off any purse failing tv 
fill satisfactory to the management. 

Applications for entry blanks and all entries to be made to the secretary, Branford 
Driving Park, Branford, Conn. 
Make checks payable to Louis A. Fisk, Owner. 





P. S.—The big Branford Fair is held upon the premises of the Branford Driving 
Park, and all races are managed and purses paid by Louis A. Fisk, Owner. 
Branford Driving Park is situated on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., nine miles east of 


New Haven, Conn. 


Worcester Driving Park Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Early Closing Stakes for Meeting SEPT. 16, 17, 18 and 19 


Greendale Stake, 2.40 trot, - Purse $800 | Telegram Stake, 224 trot, - Purse $800 
Watson Stake, 2.35 pace, - Purse $800 | Lincoln House Stake, 2.23 pace, Purse $800 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 2, 1902. 


CON DITIONS—Rules of the National Trotting Association, of which this association is a member, to 
overn, excepting that = ~y will be allowed. A horse distancing the field, or any part thereof, will be en- 
itled to but one er ag rst money only aid fora walkover. Customary division of purses. Allevents 

mile heats to harness, best three in five. Entrance fee, five per cent. of purse, with five per cent. additional 
from the winners of each division of the purse. No nomination will be liable Ly ey amount paid in, _ 
vided a written notice of withdrawal by postoffice registered letter is received at the time any payment falls 
due. Payments will be due and payable June 2, $10; July 1, 10; Aug. 1, $10, Sept. 2, $10, when horses are to be 
named and must be eligible June2. Terms of entry: More than one horse may be named as one entry, 
provided they are in the same stable. In case where two or more horses have been named as one entry, and 
any horse has been separated from the stable from which it was originally named, and such separation 
made according to rule, they shall be eligible to start in the race if the forfeits falling due after said 
separation have been met according to conditions, upon the payment of forfeits which fell due before sai: 
separation. Entries to the above will close June 2, 1902. Rightreserved to declare off and refund any pay 

ment in any class which does not fill satisfactorily. Class races will be given in connection with the above. 


Applications for entry blanks and all entries to be made to the secretary. 
J. F. KNIGHT, Secretary, Worcester, Mass. 


EAZ=_Cs=~PPRUIEST'S 
==) Power Grooming 
and Clipping 
Machine 


Will earn you money every day in 
e year. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 
Hand Power Clipping Machines. 


Our 36 years experience making 
clipping machines means much to 
you. Send for circulars. 


AMERICAN SHEARER MF6. CO. 
NASHUA, N. H. 




















Paint or Whitewash the 
Easy-Economical Way 


Why do by hand, that which can be 
more cheaply, and quickly done by 
machinery ? 

Hook’s Pneumatic Coating [achine 
Equals Twenty Men With Brushes — 
will paint or whitewash in one-tenth the Ee j 
time it takes by hand, with better results BE Hy 
as to appearance and durability; cleaner weoN HE 
than brush-work; no scaffolds nor ladders : ; 
required. No one spending $35.00 for paint- : i 
ing or whitewashing can afford not to have oe \\ | f 
this wonderful labor-saving device. Any- ieee 1 \= : 
one can operate it. Figure out the savinginlabor. +¢-*'-=f | 


*+* STAY-THERE”’ PAINT << / 
(Weather-proof and Fire-proof) . 
A substitute for oil paint at one-fifth the cost. Better 























and as cheap as whitewash. 

Our twenty-four page book tells the tale. We shall ap- 
preciate your enquiry. 

P.E.HOOK 7.23 Hook Bidg., Hudson, Mich., U.S. A. 











Pneumatic Sulkies 
Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 
For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 
Runabouts and 
Driving Wagons 
With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 
Speeding Wagons 
One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs. ; 
Two Passenger, 155 Ibs. 


Matinee Racing Wagons 
65 to 75 Ibs. 


Perfect Construction 
Light Weight .... 
Great Strength ... 
Easy Running and 
LOW PRICE 











Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill add Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 1992 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO, 
MARION, OHIO. 


We still furnish attachments for old style sulkies. 








a 


Especially Adapted 

Jogging, Training & 

Matinee Driving . - 
PRICE LOW 
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